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ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTRIES UNDER 
GERMAN CONTROL 


Il. AUSTRIA, SUDETENLAND, POLAND, AND LUXEMBOURG 
1. INTRODUCTORY 


THE European countries overrun by German arms have undergone 
different kinds of treatment, and the methods of administration are by 
no means uniform, though certain general principles can be discerned 
in German behaviour in all of them. This article is not concerned with 
the exactions made by the Germans and the methods followed in 
extracting from the various countries the maximum amount of supplies 
for the German army and for the Third Reich generally, some descrip- 
tion of which is contained in articles in the last two issues of the 
Bulletin. Nor is it concerned directly with the various crimes committed 
against the unfortunate victims of Nazi tyranny. It is an attempt to 
discover the constitutional and administrative changes which have been 
made, and how far the local administrative machine continues to 
function on traditional lines, so that, when the German hand is with- 
drawn, there will be, not anarchy, but the basis for a resurgence of 
national life. 

In the occupied countries diplomatic relations with foreign countries, 
with few exceptions, have ceased. On July 1 the German Foreign Office 
advised the United States and other Embassies and Legations in 
Berlin that all diplomatic missions to Norway, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands should be discontinued by July 15. Political 
questions affecting these countries should be taken up in Berlin. All 
Consulates had been withdrawn from Poland some months earlier. In 
some instances neutral Consulates were permitted to remain. France 
was not included in the new scheme. 

Certain conditions are universal. In every case foreign affairs and 
defence matters are in German hands. France presents a situation 
differing so widely from that of the other European countries that the 
position there has been separately deait with in the last number of the 
Bulletin. The present notes are concerned with the other countries sub- 
dued by Germany. 

All means are taken to prevent any information from reaching the 
people, especially by control of the press and the wireless, except that 
supplied from official German sources. Everywhere the German Secret 
Police exercise a controlling hand, rehabilitating traitors to the 
national cause, keeping a close watch on possible centres of resistance to 
Nazi rule, and making use of deportation, imprisonment, and the death 
penalty, if they think these measures desirable. 
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But there is a wide difference between the methods of the incorpora- 
tion within the Reich of Austria and the Sudetenland, the destruction 
of the very framework of the State as in Poland, the separation of 
France into occupied and unoccupied territory and the maintenance of 
the Pétain Government, and the preservation in Denmark of the 
Monarchy and of the facade of constitutional Government, and again 
the “‘protective’’ military occupation of Rumania. In all countries the 
process of assimilation to German methods must of necessity take place 
by stages, and it is significant that the Gletchschaltung of Austria has 
taken 2 years to accomplish; the rapidity with which these stages suc- 
ceed one another depends on many circumstances, one of the most im- 
portant being the degree of consideration essential if latent powers of 
resistance are not to be strengthened, and another the proximity of 
potential help from outside. Thus, in Western Europe as a whole, with 
a seaboard to which aid might be brought, the Germans have not dis- 
played quite the same ruthlessness and rapidity in repression as has 
been possible in Poland and the Protectorate far from any outside 
focus of resistance. 

The character of the aims of German domination must also be borne 
in mind. In Central European countries bordering on the Reich, in- 
cluding Austria, Poland, the Protectorate, Luxembourg, and probably 
Alsace-Lorraine, the intention is evidently permanent incorporation 
of these countries with their great potentialities for supplies and for 
industry. The intention in the West is by no means so clear. No doubt 
the enormous loot obtained in finance and in much needed supplies was 
a powerful incentive, but for the moment the primary interest is the 
supply of naval and air bases for the attack on Great Britain and the 
breaking of the blockade, and possibly in the long run for the mainten- 
ance of some facilities of this kind even if occupation came to an end 
with the end of the War. For this political co-operation and the elimi- 
nation of possible sabotage are urgent desiderata, and there would there- 
fore be every reason for as conciliatory a policy as is possible within 
the limitations imposed. 

A general survey of the situation (Poland and Occupied France 
excluded) suggests that the Germans hoped to secure their aims by 
encouragement of disruptive elements within, and with the help of 
their own propaganda by more or less “‘peaceful penetration’, and that, 
even when they came up against stubborn resistance and had to use 
armed force, they saw the difficulty of improvised direct administration 
on a detailed scale, and sought to secure the assistance of a subservient 
national government which would use the existing framework while 
adopting a substantial part of the Nazi philosophy. These Govern- 
ments would create a circle of friendly satellite States around Germany, 
their first duty being to supply stock and supplies of food, money, raw 
materials, and labour; their second to accommodate their political and 
economic systems to the Nazi concept of the New Order in Europe, 
which would leave to them agriculture and such industries as were com- 
plementary and in no way competitive with German industry. These 
plans could only succeed where a person or group of persons of sufficient 
local prestige could be found to execute the New Order. Such people 
were not necessarily leaders of former national Nazi parties; in fact, 
others less likely to alarm national sentiment were preferred, as in 
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Rumania, where General Antonescu was more acceptable than the 
leaders of the Iron Guard. 

The countries which have been in the grasp of the Third Reich for 
the longest period and where German methods have had time to develop 
and can be best studied are Austria, the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia, 
Bohemia-Moravia and Poland. Slovakia remained nominally an inde- 
pendent State. The territories occupied last year are Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Northern and Western France, 
and Rumania, though in the last named case the occupation is incom- 
plete and takes the guise of military advice and assistance. The 
countries which have been directly incorporated in the Reich are taken 
first; then those countries where a semblance of national government is 
maintained; and lastly those where national independence remains in 
theory intact, although German influence compels effective subservience. 
Poland does not come exactly under either head, as Western Poland 
is being incorporated in the Reich system, while the Government- 
General is administered simply and solely as conquered territory. 

It is clear that those countries which have a nucleus of effective 
resistance outside the national area, as is the case with France in her 
Colonies, and in the Free French movement, and with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland, Norway, and Belgium in the Governments estab- 
lished in Great Britain, have better opportunities of eventual 
deliverance. Brief notes on these Governments are therefore included. 

The following pages are concerned with the varying forms of political 
administration of the occupied countries. Some information on the 
methods by which the financial, industrial, and labour assets of the 
countries concerned have been absorbed by the Reich is contained in 
the two articles on ‘German Exploitation of Occupied Countries’ in 
the Bulletin of Dec. 1 and Dec. 31. The particulars given below 
show the political means by which this exploitation has been facilitated. 


2. INCORPORATION OF CERTAIN COUNTRIES AS INTEGRAL 
PARTS OF THE REICH 


Austria. Herr Hitler’s march into Austria was immediately followed 
(March 17, 1938) by the promulgation in Berlin of two laws providing 
for the incorporation of Austria as a Land of the Reich. The first 
provided that all laws published in the Reichsgesetzblatt after March 
13 applied to Austria as well as to the rest of the Reich; the second 
made the Reich Minister of the Interior responsible for the administra- 
tive absorption of Austria, but provided that he might delegate his 
powers to a Reich Commissioner for the Ostmark, a post which was 
conferred on Herr Biirckel on April 25. The Niiremberg Laws were 
applied to Austria, and arrangements were made for the extension of the 
Four-Year Plan to the country. The A ian Army and Police were 
incorporated in the corresponding Reich organizations. But total 
assimilation was bound to take some time. The central administration 
in Vienna could only be gradually liquidated, and the new Reich 
Commissioner had to supervise the introduction of German law and 
procedure, local administrative organization, and labour conditions. 
For some time Vienna continued to be the centre of administration, 
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though branches were transferred from time to time to appropriate 
Ministries in Berlin. So long as there was a central government in 
Vienna even with restricted functions the personality of an Austrian 
State remained. German officials were placed in the more important 
posts of the administration, though local leaders might hold higher 
offices with the agreement of the Ministry of the Interior. It was hoped 
to complete the process within a year, but the outbreak of war hindered 
Biirckel’s operations, and it was not until April 12, 1940, two years 
after the invasion of Austria, that the final step in reorganization was 
taken, and the last shred of authority outside her own borders was 
taken from Vienna. Organization was completed of the seven Gaue of 
the Ostmark: Vienna, Upper Danube, Lower Danube, Tirol, Salzburg, 
Styria, and Carinthia. Each of them, except Carinthia (which for the 
time being was administered by a Deputy), received a Reichsstatthalter 
or Governor immediately responsible to Berlin. The Governor was also 
Gauleiter, i.e. head of the Party organization. Biirckel remained in the 
country for some months with the limited function of Reichsstatthalter 
and Gauleiter of Vienna, but he was removed to the newly acquired 
province of Lorraine in August, and was succeeded by Baldur von 
Schirach, until then leader of the German Youth Movement. 


Sudetenland. The Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia, occupied be- 
tween Oct. 1 and Oct. 10, 1938, was at once incorporated in the territory 
of the Third Reich. On Oct. 8, before the occupation was complete, 
Henlein announced that the Sudetenland would not be a single ad- 
ministrative unit, but would be divided among adjacent Reich 
districts, the Southern BGhmerwald would be included in the Bavarian 
Ostmark, and the remainder would become a separate Gau, with Reich- 
enberg as the capital. 

Since assimilation in the Reich system is complete, both in Austria 
and in the Sudetenland, at least on paper, there is no need to give 
separate particulars of the judicial, commercial, and labour systems 
which are identical with those in force in Germany, though no in- 
formation is available as to the extent to which the various social 
services in the Reich are actually working in Austria. Nevertheless, it 
is probably just to say that the administration is on the whole more 
ruthless, specially as the elements of supreme control are in the main 
in German, not in Austrian hands. 


Western Poland. By a decree taking effect from Nov. 1, 1939, the 
former German provinces of West Prussia and Posen were annexed to 
the Reich; at the same time the existing German Lander of German 
Silesia and East Prussia were enlarged at the expense of Poland. 

Two new Gaue of the Reich were formed, Danzig-V’est Prussia, and 
the Warthegau (capital Poggp); Lodz and other purely Polish districts 
which did not form part old German province of Posen were in- 
cluded in the new Warthegau. Some readjustments of German territory 
were made. The Free City of Danzig was enlarged by the addition of the 
districts of Elbing, Marienberg, Stuhm, Marienwerder, and Rosenberg, 





1 The former Austrian States of Burgenland and Vorarlberg had disappeared, 
the former being divided between Lower Danube and Styria, while Vorarlberg 
had been incorporated in Swabia. 
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formerly part of East Prussia. Danzig-West Prussia was placed under 
Albert Forster, and Artur Greiser, former President of the Danzig 
Senate, became Governor of the Warthegau. German settlement on 
expropriated Polish lands was pushed forward. 

East Prussia received the Suwalki district of Poland on her south- 
eastern frontier at the time when the German-Russian frontier in 
Poland was fixed; in the autumn of 1940 a further area of about 5,000 
square miles of north-west Poland was added, including Cuchanow, 
Plock, and strips of the Ostrolenka and Warsaw districts, where settle- 
ment by Germans began immediately. 

Polish Upper Silesia, including Teschen, Mahrisch-Ostrau, and Dub- 
rowa, became a fourth district of the German province of Silesia. The West 
Upper Silesian district, with the towns of Beuthen, Gleiwitz, and Hinden- 
burg, and the rural districts of Beuthen and Gleiwitz, containing in all 
about $ million inhabitants, were for technical administration purposes 
attached to the Kattowitz district, which now has in all about 2 million 
inhabitants. 

The intention is that all these countries should be colonized by 
Germans and completely absorbed in the German Reich, and should 
eventually be governed as the Old Reich is governed. How far this has 
been accomplished or how far they are still in a position of some in- 
feriority it is difficult to say. In the case of the territory seized from 
Poland Reich German inhabitants enjoy full civil rights, and it is not 
clear whether imported Germans (Volksdeutsche) from the Baltic 
States, from Volhynia and Galicia in Russian-occupied Poland, from 
Bessarabia and elsewhere, established on the lands and in the businesses 
of expropriated Poles are to have the same status. There is one law 
for Germans and another for Poles, who are subject to compulsory 
labour and are liable to be transported elsewhere for such labour. 
According to the German press of Nov. 23 and 24 the Ministry of the 
Interior has issued regulations fixing the dividing line. It appears that 
some of the population of Upper Silesia and of the Warthegau who have 
come under German cultural influences and have some German blood are 
are not to be counted as Poles. A Decree of Jan. 3, 1940, provided for 
municipal organization in Danzig-West Prussia, Posen, and the territo- 
ries newly incorporated in Silesia and East Prussia. Citizens of the 
municipalities (presumably those of German origin) are to be counted 
as Reich citizens and as German nationals if they are over 25, have 
lived in the municipality for at least a year and possess civil rights.?* 


Central Poland. For a long time the Germans played with the idea 
of making the rest of German-occupied Poland, i.e., the districts be- 
tween East Prussia on the north and Slovakia on the south and between 
Lodz and Kattowitz on the west and the Bug (the frontier with Russian- 
occupied Poland) on the east, a puppet State under German domination, 
into which Jews and Poles deprived of their lands in the annexed pro- 
vinces could be thrust. In the first months of the occupation various 


1On Oct. 8, 1940, Greiser put the number of the Volksdeutsche brought from 
these countries to the Warthegau alone at 22,000 families, or } million people. 
He said that, in addition to the flight of Poles before the German armies, 183,000 
Poles had been deported. The population then numbered 3,900,000 Poles 
250,000 ‘‘repatriated’’ Germans, and 350,000 native Volksdeutsche. 

2 See Frankfurter Zeitung, Jan. 3, 1940. 
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personages were approached to act as heads of the new “Remainder 
State’, among them being M. Studnicki, at one time head of pro- 
German organizations in Poland, M. Kucharzewski, and Professor 
Estreicher of Cracow. All refused, and a later application, in March, 
1940, to Prince Lubomirski, also failed. In the meantime Dr. Hans 
Frank, Governor-General of the occupied districts of Poland, had taken 
possession of his headquarters at Cracow on Nov. 8, and administered 
the country, which had been constituted on Oct. 12, 1939, as the 
Government-General for the occupied Polish territories, to form ‘“‘the 
future settlements of the Polish nation”’. 

The German official press! points out that the establishment of the 
authority of a German civil administration in place of the army of 
occupation created a direct link with the Reich Government. The area 
became formally known as the General-Government for Occupied 
Polish Territories. In August, 1940, the last words of the title were 
dropped, and the General Government became ‘“‘a component part of 
the German Macht-Reich”’. 

In June last the Government-General was still separated from the 
Reich by a technical Customs frontier. But on Aug. 16, 1940, the 
pretence of a separate Polish State was dropped. The Governor- 
General, Dr. Frank, declared that the country would no longer be 
treated as foreign territory, but as part of the German Reich “under 
the protection of the German nation’”’, although an official declaration 
of Dec., 1939, had stated that Germany had no intention of incorpor1t- 
ing ‘‘a dozen million of Poles in the German State’’. 

The area includes Warsaw, the former capital, Cracow, a notable 
centre of Polish national life, and Czestochowa, the sacred place of the 
Polish Church. It is divided into 4 major districts—Cracow, Warsaw, 
Radom, and Lublin, each district being subdivided into 10 “‘Circles’’. 
Each district is under a District Governor, and each Circle under a 
Prefect, who issues instructions to Polish heads of parishes and towns. 
Former Polish officials fill many minor administrative posts throughout 
the country, but the high officials of districts, circles, and large towns 
are Germans. The German officials, including military and police, are 
said to number only 2,8 

A German decree of ey 23 published in the Warschauer Zeitung of 
Aug. 1, retrospective to the establishment of German civil administra- 
tion on Oct. 26, 1939, abolished the right of appeal to the Courts 
against acts of the administration. German law took the place of 
Polish laws in the Supreme Administrative Tribunal. The Governor- 
General can make such new laws as are “necessary for orderly ad- 
ministration’. An example is an Order imposing the death penalty for 
an act of violence against the German Reich or the occupying 
authorities.* In practice mass arrests and summary proceedings still 
occur. Special tribunals in the cities have been supplemented by 
travelling special tribunals anathg to places required under the orders 
of the Gestapo. 

The original plan of forming a Jewish Ghetto within the State seems 
to have been dropped, though in Warsaw Jews can live only in a walled 
Ghetto. Of the total population of about 14 million, crowded into an 


1See the Vélkischer Beobachter, Aug. 24, 1940. 
® Frankfurter Zeitung, March 12, 1940. * Ibid., March 10, 1940. 
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area of about 42,500 square miles of rather barren country, the few 
Germans, the Reichsdeutsche, and then the Volksdeutsche, have the 
first consideration, then the Ukrainian minority, then the Poles, while 
the Jews have no civil rights, though they may trade with Poles. 
German sources state that this population includes 2} million Jews, 
600,000 Ukrainians, with some Goralen and Lemken.'! Even the Ger- 
mans (Volksdeutsche) have not acquired German citizenship; it is 
expected that in due course they will be transferred to the Reich. 

In no other country dominated by Germany does there exist so naked 
a tyranny as in Central Poland. Even there some concessions have 
been necessary to the Poles, many of them expropriated from their 
farms in the annexed provinces, and it is now reported that Poles may 
appeal against forced labour, often with success if they belong to the 
professional classes. These classes are in fact heavily reduced, because 
it was one of the first cares of the German administration to destroy 
those men in the universities and elsewhere who would be the natural 
leaders of a Polish renaissance. 

The spirit in which German administration in Poland is carried on 
and its aims have been many times asserted. Recently, on Oct. 6, 
at a military parade in Warsaw, the Governor-General declared that the 
Poland of the Treaty of Versailles would never rise again as an inde- 
pendent country. The sovereign rights of Poland were now vested in 
Adolf Hitler, who would assign to the Poles their proper place in the 
new European Order. If they wanted to exist as a national entity 
Poles must work hard and obey their German masters. Hitler himself 
has described the figure of the Polish population as too high; Germans 
are to fill up any vacant space left by Poles. 


After Poland fell under the German yoke a new Polish Government 
was formed in Paris on Sept. 30, 1939, with M. Raczkiewicz as 
President and General Sikorski as Prime Minister. The new Govern- 
ment was recognized by Great Britain. On Dec. 14 the new 
President announced the formation of the Polish National Council 
(Rada Narodowa), as an advisory body to the President and the 
Government. A statement was made on Dec. 19 on behalf of the Polish 
Military Mission that the Polish Army, under training in France, 
would be under the Polish High Command, and would be part of the 
Inter-Allied Supreme Command. Poles between the ages of 21 and 35 
in England and France would be called up. The Air Force would be 
divided between Great Britain and France. The Polish Government 
was transferred to London on June 20. On July 23 the Polish Govern- 
ment announced the conclusion of an Agreement with the British 
Government reaffirming the existence of the alliance. Force was given 
to the Agreement by the signature on Aug. 5 of a military Agree- 
ment between the two countries providing for the reorganization and 
employment of Polish armed forces under British command in its 
character of an Allied High Command. Under this Agreement the 
Polish Air Force has been reorganized and enlarged by officers and men 
from France, and has co-operated actively with the R.A.F. Polish air- 
men wear R.A.F. uniform with Polish symbols, and Polish air squadrons 
have won many striking victories. 

1 Frankfurter Zeitung, March 12, 1940 
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The ‘“‘Army of the Sovereign Polish Republic’’, recruited from Poles 
in Great Britain and in the Middle East, is to form a separate opera- 
tional unit acting with the British Army. General Sikorski, in an 
Order of the Day on Oct. 28, announced that the Polish Army 
Corps had taken over an important sector of the defence of Great 
Britain. 


Luxembourg. After the invasion of the country and the flight of the 
Regent the Germans began the systematic incorporation of the Grand 
Duchy in the Reich. In August, 1940, German was declared to be the 
official language, and the publication of newspapers in any other 
language was forbidden. Later in the month it was reported that the 
German civil administration had declared that the Constitution had 
lost its validity with the flight of the Regent and her Government. 
The use of the words “Grand Duchy” and ‘State of Luxembourg”’ in 
official documents was forbidden. 


(to be continued) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S BROADCAST OF DECEMBER 29 


IN a fireside talk on Dec. 29 on national security President Roosevelt 
began by saying that ‘‘the sum of the whole purpose of your President 
is to keep you and your children later, and your grandchildren much 
later, out of the last ditch of war for the preservation of American 
independence and all of the things that American independence means 
to you and me and ours’’. They met the new crisis, the new threat to 
the security of their nation, with the same courage and realism as they 
had met the banking crisis in 1933. Never before since Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock had their American civilization been in such danger as 
now. The three totalitarian Powers had, by the Pact of Sept. 27, joined 
together in the threat that if the United States interfered with or 
blocked their expansion programme, a programme aimed at world 
control, they would unite in military action against the United States. 

The Nazi masters of Germany had made it clear that they intended 
to enslave the whole of Europe and then use the resources of Europe to 
dominate the rest of the world. Only 3 weeks ago Hitler had said that 
there were two worlds, and, in defiant reply to his opponents, “‘others 
are correct when they say ‘With this world we shall never reconcile 
ourselves’: I can beat any other Power in the world’’. In other words, 
the Axis proclaimed that there could be “‘no ultimate peace between 
their philosophy of government and our philosophy of government”’. 

At this moment, the President went on, the forces of the States that 
were leagued against all people living in freedom were being held away 
from America’s shores; were being blocked on the other side of the 
Atlantic by the British, by the Greeks, and by thousands of soldiers 
and sailors who were able to escape from subjugated countries. In 
Asia the Japanese were being engaged by the Chinese in another great 
defence. 


He emphasized that it was a matter of most vital concern to them 
that European and Asiatic warmakers should not gain control of the 
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Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and recalled that the Monroe Doctrine had 
been ‘“‘conceived by this Government as a measure of defence in the 
face of a threat by an aggressor in Continental Europe’. Thereafter 
they stood on guard in the Atlantic with the British as neighbours. 
There was no treaty, or even “unwritten agreement’’; yet there was the 
feeling that as neighbours they could settle any disputes in peaceful 
fashion. . He continued: 

“Does anyone seriously believe that we need to fear attack any- 
where in the Americas while a free Britain remains our most powerful 
neighbour in the Atlantic? And does anyone seriously believe on the 
other hand that we should have peace if the Axis Powers were our 
neighbours there?”’ If Great Britain went down it was no exaggeration 
to say that “‘all of us, in all the Americas, would be living at the point of 
a gun, a gun loaded with explosive bullets, economic as well as military. 
We should enter upon a new and terrible era, in which the whole world 
would be run by threats of brute force’’. 

After pointing out that in these days of bombers with ever-increasing 
range the two oceans afforded no protection—even to day they had 
‘planes that could fly from the British Isles to New England and back 
without refuelling—Mr. Roosevelt dealt with the small minority in the 
country who had been saying to him, in effect: ‘‘Please, Mr. President, 
don’t frighten us by telling us the facts.’’ ‘““Frankly and definitely’, he 
declared, ‘‘there is danger ahead, and. . . we cannot escape danger or the 
fear of danger by getting into bed and pulling the covers over our 
heads.” 

The small nations of Europe, before being attacked, had all been 
bound by pacts with Germany, or given assurances that they need never 
fear invasion. The Nazis had justified their actions by pious frauds, one 
of them being the claim that they had occupied the country to restore 
order; another, that it was to protect it against the aggression of some- 
one else. Would they then hesitate to say to a South American country 
that they were occupying it to save it from the United States? If the 
Nazis won, could Ireland hold out? And would Portugal be able to 
retain the Azores? But the Azores were nearer to the Atlantic shores of 
America than Hawaii was to the Pacific coast. 

The Nazis had declared time and again that all other races were their 
inferiors, and, most important of all, the vast resources and wealth of 
the Americas constituted the most tempting loot in all the wide world. 
They must not forget also that the evil forces which had crushed and 
undermined so many others were already within their own gates. 
“Your Government knows much about them’’, he said, ‘‘and every day 
it is turfing them out. Their secret emissaries are active in our own 
and neighbouring countries’, and he went on to outline the ways in 
which they worked. There were even American citizens who seemed to 
think that America might be the friend and even partner of the Axis 
Powers, but the experience of the past few years had proved that no 
nation could appease the Nazis—‘‘no man can tame a tiger into a 
kitten by stroking it. There can be no appeasement with ruthlessness, 
there can be no reasoning with an incendiary bomb”’. 

Even the Italians had been forced to be accomplices of the Nazis, 
but at this moment they did not know how soon they would be ‘‘em- 
braced to death by their ally’’. As for the possibility of a “‘negotiated’’ 
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peace, “‘is it a negotiated peace’’, he asked, “‘if a gang of outlaws sur- 
round your community and, on threat of extermination, make you pay 
tribute to save your own skin?” It would only be another armistice, 
leading to a gigantic armaments race, in which the Americas would offer 
the only real resistance to the Axis Powers. 

After declaring that the “‘new order’ was nothing more than an un- 
holy alliance of horror and terror to enslave the human race, the 
President pointed out that their own security was greatly dependent on 
the outcome of the war the British people were conducting against it, 
and said: “‘I make a direct statement to the American people that there 
is far less chance of the American people going into war if we do all 
we can now to supply the nations defending themselves . . . than if we 
acquiesce in their defeat ... and await our turn to be attacked by the 
Axis in another war later on.’’ There was risk in any course they took, 
but the course he was advocating involved the least risk now and the 
greatest hope of world peace in the future. The people of Europe did 
not ask them to do their fighting for them, but only to supply them 
with the means to do it themselves. It was not too late—‘‘It will never 
be early enough. To-morrow will be later than to-day.”’ 

Britain and her Empire were the spearhead of the resistance to 
world conquest, and were putting up a fight which would live for ever 
in stories of gallantry. Every ounce and every ton of munitions must 
be sent to help the defenders in the front line. It was no more un- 
neutral for them to do that than it was for Sweden, Russia, and other 
nations near Germany to send steel and ore and oil and other materials 
into Germany every day of the week. They were planning their own 
defence, he went on, and ‘‘we must integrate the war needs of Britain 
and the other free nations which are resisting aggression”’. 

The whole question, he emphasized, was a matter of realistic, 
practical, military facts, based on the advice of their military experts, 
and nothing to do with controversial personal opinion. The nation was 
making a great effort to produce everything that was necessary, and 
this effort demanded great sacrifices. The strength of the nation, he 
declared, ‘‘shall not be diluted by the failure of the Government to 
protect the economic well-being of its citizens’. As the Government was 
determined to protect its workers, it had a right to expect that the men 
at the machines would discharge their full responsibility, and to con- 
tinue their exertions without interruption by strikes or lock-outs. 

Much had been done, but all their former efforts were not enough. 
They must have more ships, more guns, more ’planes, and this could be 
accomplished only if they discarded the notion of ‘‘business as usual’’. 
When the production of consumer or luxury goods required the use of 
machines and raw materials essential for defence purposes such pro- 
duction must yield, ‘‘and will agreeably yield, to our final and compel- 
ling purpose’, and he added: ‘‘We must be the great arsenal of democracy. 
For this is an emergency as serious as war itself.’’ They had furnished 
Britain with material support, and “‘we will furnish more in future, 
there will be no falling back in our determination to aid Great Britain’. 

No dictator or combination of dictators would weaken that deter- 
mination by threats of how they would construe that determination. 
He concluded: 

“I believe that the Axis Powers are not going to win this war. I 
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base that belief on the latest and best information. . . . I have the pro- 
found conviction that the American people are determined to put forth 
a mightier effort than we have ever yet made to increase our production 
of all the implements of defence to bring success to our democratic 
neighbour. As President of the United States I call for that national 
Saad 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS TO CONGRESS ON 
JANUARY 6 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S broadcast of Dec. 29 prepared the way for the 
Address which he delivered to Congress on Jan. 6, reviewing the 
critical situation and outlining the practical steps which he deemed 
necessary for the assistance of the Allies. 

The President declared the situation to be “‘unprecedented”’ in the 
sense that American security had never before been so seriously 
threatened from without. The United States as a nation, he said, had 
always opposed any attempt to lock them up ‘“‘behind an ancient 
Chinese wall while the procession of civilization went past’. To-day 
they opposed isolation for themselves or for any part of the Americas. 
Examining episodes during the Napoleonic wars he said that, in spite 
of all that passed, it was nevertheless clear that neither France nor 
Great Britain, nor any other nation aimed at that time at dominating 
the whole world. Then from the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 to 
1914 no war in Europe constituted a real threat to the future of the 
United States or any American nation. Except for the Maximilian 
episode in Mexico, no foreign Power sought a footing in the Western 
Hemisphere. The strength of the British Navy had been, and was 
still, a friendly strength. At the outbreak of the War of 1914 the threat 
to America seemed small, but, as time went on, the American nation 
realized what the threat to democracy in Europe might mean to 
American democracy. 

There was no need, he said, to harp on the imperfections of Versailles. 
The Peace of 1919 was far less unjust than the kind of “‘pacification”’ 
which began after Munich and was being carried out under the “‘new 
order”’ of tyranny to-day, against which Americans had unalterably set 
their faces. In 16 months the assault on democracy had ‘“‘blotted out 
the whole pattern of life in an appalling number of States, great and 
small’’, and the assailants were still on the march. 

“Therefore, as your President, performing my constitutional duty to 
give Congress information on the state of the Union, I find it necessary 
to report that the future safety of our country and our democracy is 
overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond our borders. 

“The armed defence of democratic existence is now being gallantly 
waged in four continents. If that defence fails all the population, all 
the resources, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australasia will be 
dominated by the conquerors.” 

No realistic: American could expect international generosity, a 
return of true independence, world disarmament, or even good business 
from a dictators’ peace. Such a peace would bring no security for them 
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or their neighbours. “‘Those who would give up essential liberty to 
purchase a little temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
They must also be wary of those who “with sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals” preached the “‘ism’’ of appeasement. Especially 
must they beware of those who “‘would clip the wings of the American 
eagle to feather their own nests’. 

The tempo of modern warfare was rapid. Obviously, as long as the 
British Navy retained its power, there was no danger of direct invasion 
of America. Even if there were no British Navy, any attempt to land 
forces from across thousands of miles of ocean was improbable without 
the prior acquisition of suitable strategical bases. The first phase of 
invasion would be an occupation by secret agents and their dupes, of 
whom there were already great numbers in the United States and in 
Latin America. It was the aggressor nations who would choose the 
time, place, and method of attack. That explained the danger to the 
American republics. That was why every member of the executive 
branch of the Government, and every member of Congress, faced 
“‘a great responsibility and a great accountability”. 

After declaring that American foreign policy was based on a decent 
respect for the rights and dignity of all nations, large and small, and 
that the justice of morality would win in the end, the President laid 
down three main points of policy: 

“‘(1) By an impressive expression of the public will, without regard 
to partisanship, the United States is committed to an all- 
inclusive national defence. 

By an impressive expression of the public will, without regard 
to partisanship, the United States is committed to the full 
support of all those resolute peoples everywhere who are resist- 
ing aggression, thereby keeping the war away from this hemi- 
sphere. 

By an impressive expression of the public will, without regard 
to partisanship, the United States is committed to the proposi- 
tion that the principles of morality and considerations of her 
own security would never permit her to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors, sponsored by appeasers.”’ 

He went on to express dissatisfaction with the progress thus far 
made in production. They were behind schedule in turning out aero- 
planes. They were ahead of schedule in building warships, but were 
working to get further ahead. He would ask Congress for further 
appropriations and authorizations to carry on the work they had 
begun. He would ask for funds sufficient to make additional munitions 
and war supplies of many kinds for nations now actually at war with 
aggressor nations. 

The most useful American réle was to act as an arsenal for these 
nations. They needed not man-power, but billions of dollars’ worth of 
weapons of defence. The time was near when they could not pay for 
them in ready cash. They could not and would not be told they must 
surrender because of inability to pay for essential weapons. 

He then outlined the conditions he proposed for the necessary 
provision in these words: 

“T do not recommend that we make them a loan of dollars with 
which to pay for these weapons—loans to be repaid in dollars. | 
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recommend that we make it possible for those nations to continue to 
obtain war materials in the United States, fitting their orders into our 
own programme. Nearly all their material would, if the time ever 
came, be useful for our own defence. For what we send abroad, we 
shall be repaid within a reasonable time after the close of hostilities in 
similar materials, or, at our own option, in other goods which they can 
produce and which we need. Let us say to the democracies, ‘We 
Americans are vitally concerned in your defence of freedom. We are 
putting forth our energies, resources, and organizing powers to give 
you strength to regain and maintain a free world. We shall send you 
in ever-increasing numbers, ships, aeroplanes, tanks, and guns. This 
is our purpose and our pledge.’ 

“In the fulfilment of this purpose’’, he continued, ‘‘we will not be 
intimidated by the threats of the dictators that they will regard as a 
breach of international law and as an act of war our aid to the demo- 
cracies which dare to resist fheir aggression. Such aid is not an act of 
war, even if a dictator should unilaterally proclaim it so to be. When 
the dictators are ready to make war on us, they will not wait for an 
act of war on our part. They did not wait for Norway, Belgium, or the 
Netherlands to commit an act of war. Their only interest is in the new, 
one-way international law which lacks mutuality in its observance 
and therefore becomes an instrument of oppression.”’ 

No man could tell the nature of the emergencies they might have to 
meet. In his Budget Message he would recommend the financing out of 
taxation of a larger part of the defence programme than was so met at 
present. Sacrifices must be made, and no one should try, or be allowed, 
to get rich by the programme. 

The President then outlined his vision of the future. “In future days 
they would look forward to the four essential human freedoms— 
freedom of speech and expression everywhere; the freedom of, and the 
right to, worship God in their own way everywhere; freedom from want; 
and freedom from fear. 

“This is no vision ofa distant millennium,” the President concluded. 
“It is a definite basis for the kind of world attainable in our own time 
and generation. That kind of world is the antithesis of the so-called 
New Order—of tyranny—which the dictators seek to create. 

“‘This nation has placed its destiny in the hands, heads, and hearts of 
millions of free men and women, and its faith in freedom under the 
guidance of God. Freedom means the supremacy of man’s rights. 
Everywhere our support goes to those who struggle to gain those rights 
or keep them. Our strength is in our unity of purpose. To that high 
conception there can be no end save victory.” 








OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


December 27 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced that there had been no enemy activity 
during the night, but an evening bulletin reported that bombs were 
dropped on a south-eastern town in the morning, causing some damage 
and a few minor casualties. Earlier in the morning German long range 
guns shelled the Dover area, but no damage or casualties were reported, 

Operations against Germany included an attack during the day on 
Lorient submarine base and on aerodromes in Brittany, during which 
an enemy fighter was shot down. The previous day shipping at Le 
Tréport and several Brittany aerodromes had been bombed, and in the 
night Bordeaux aerodrome was attacked. One aircraft failed to return. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that successful local operations had 
enabled the troops to advance and occupy many positions, taking some 
prisoners and an important quantity of material. Semi-official reports 
stated that the enemy retreat was continuing northward and eastward 
from Himara, and that north of this region they had suffered a defeat, 
enabling the Greeks to occupy a height of some strategic importance. 
In the region of the Drinos River 5 officers and 65 men had been 
captured the previous day. North of Klisura the Greek advance was 
stated to be now threatening the road to Berat. The R.A.F. announced 
that Krionero was bombed on Dec. 26, and warehouses and military 
buildings hit. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity and actions of a 
local character. Bombers raided port installations, ships at anchor, 
and objectives directly connected with the land operations. An enemy 
attempt to attack one of the Italian bases was broken up by fighters, 
and 3 Blenheim bombers were shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The R.A.F. announced that an Australian squadron shot down 2 
enemy fighters the previous day, and severely damaged 4 others. On 
Dec. 24 a low-level attack was made on Gazala aerodrome. 

The Italian communiqué reported intense activity by the Air Force, 
which bombed ships at an advanced enemy base, enemy batteries, and 
mechanized forces. In a fight with a strong force of Gloster aircraft 
3 were shot down, and one Italian machine failed to return. 


December 28 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that London had been | 
intensively attacked for 4 hours during the night, after 80 hours of | 
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comparative quiet. Considerable damage was done, several buildings, 
including a church and synagogue being destroyed, and a hospital and 
a public shelter damaged. A town in the south-west was also heavily 
bombed, and 2 hospitals and many other buildings hit. Shops and 
cottages were destroyed, but the casualties included only 10 persons 
killed. A few bombs were also dropped in East Anglia and the south- 
east, causing a number of casualties. During the day the only enemy 





‘ity activity was the appearance of one aircraft over Southampton, where 
ere some damage and a few casualties were caused, and of another over 
age Merseyside, where no incidents were reported. 

ige In the operations against Germany heavy attacks were made on the 
ed, German gun positions from Calais to Boulogne and on many of the 
on invasion ports during the night, particularly on Cherbourg and Lorient 
ich docks and the Focke-Wulff aerodrome at Merignac, near Bordeaux. 
Le St. Inglevert aerodrome, the St. Nazaire shipyard, and oil stocks at 
the Antwerp and Rotterdam were also bombed. Lorient was also attacked 
m. the previous day, and was thus raided 5 times in 3 days. Coastal 


Command aircraft attacked shipping on the Norwegian coast the pre- 
vious day and set on fire a 4,000 ton supply vessel in Egersund Harbour, 
and naval aircraft bombed the Haugesund area, hitting and setting on 
fire another vessel of 4,000 tons and damaging the jetties and ware- 


ad houses. 


ed The German communiqué stated that “‘after the quiet of the Christ- 

rts mas days the Luftwaffe recommenced reconnaissance and fighting 

rd activities in the course of Dec. 27’’. That evening strong formations 

at, of bombers attacked London, dropping bombs of all calibres, causing 

- explosions and large fires in the centre and east of the city. The same 

- night long range guns shelled enemy ships which tried to approach 

hes Dunkirk, forcing them to turn off northward. A few enemy ‘planes 

ed made incursions into the coastal region without dropping any bombs 

ry on German territory. 

a 

yr, BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ny ITALO-GREEK WAR 

S, The Greek communiqué stated that “‘local operations developed to our 
advantage and over 200 prisoners were taken, with many machine 
guns and mortars’. Reports reaching Athens stated that sharp 
fighting west of the Drinos River resulted in prisoners being taken and 

2 4 villages occupied. Greek artillery was shelling the areas dominating 

yn the northern approaches to Tepelini through the Upper Valley of the 
Viosa. Italian aircraft bombed Preveza, but caused no damage. 

e, It was announced that the submarine Papantkolis had torpedoed 3 

id Italian troopships in the Adriatic on Dec. 24. 

ft The Italian communiqué stated that enemy attacks were repelled by 


strong counter-attacks, and some prisoners and automatic weapons 
captured. The Air Force bombed Preveza naval base and scored a 
direct hit on a ship at anchor. 


NORTH AND EAST AF RICA 


: G.H.Q. Cairo stated that ‘‘the concentration of our forces investing 
nf Bardia is proceeding smoothly, while our artillery continue to harass 
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the garrison. Operations by our mobile detachments to clear the 
country to the westward are proceeding. Prisoners counted to date 
number 38,114, of whom 24,845 are Italians. Four additional guns 
have been captured south of Bardia’. The R.A.F. reported that in 
East Africa Assab was raided, and in the Kassala area a Rhodesian 
squadron bombed and machine-gunned enemy positions. South 
African fighters shot down a CR42 near Gedaref. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that, in a combined action with the 
Air Force, a “lightning column” destroyed a British mechanized 
detachment, capturing the crews, and a naval unit shelled armoured 
detachments along the coast silencing enemy mobile artillery. In air 
combats the previous day and in the night 3 enemy fighters were shot 
down; one bomber failed to return. 


December 29 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that a sharp attack 
had been made on a south-west town the previous evening, starting a 
number of fires, but they were soon put out. The damage was con- 
siderable, and many people were rendered homeless, shops being 
wrecked and a number of houses so badly damaged as to be unsafe. 

The Ministry later reported slight enemy activity during the day. 
Bombs were dropped in a Suffolk town and on 2 on the Kent coast, but 
no casualties were reported. A town in north-west England was also 
raided, and a small number of people killed and others injured. 

The operations against Germany included further attacks on the 
invasion ports, very large fires being started at Lorient, while direct 
hits on the harbour basins were scored at Boulogne. 

The German communiqué stated that a bomber had dropped bombs 
on the quay at Southampton, and that during the night weak bomber 
units carried out an attack on a harbour town on the Channel coast. 
No bombs were dropped on German territory in the night, and bombs 
dropped on occupied territory caused no damage worthy of mention. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that on Dec. 25 a powerful enemy surface 
warship attempted to attack a convoy in the North Atlantic. One 
vessel was hit and received slight damage. The escorting forces engaged 
the raider, which withdrew at high speed, arid visibility decreased 
rapidly, but one shell was seen to burst amidships on beard the enemy 
vessel. The cruiser Berwick sustained slight damage and 5 casualties, 
and remained at sea as an effective unit. During the pursuit of the 
enemy the German merchantman Baden, of 8,204 tons, was intercepted, 
but set herself on fire and had to be sunk by gunfire. 

The German communiqué stated that their surface craft reported a 
successful attack on a strongly guarded convoy, of which one vessel of 
6,000 tons was sunk and another severely damaged. An enemy heavy 
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cruiser received several heavy hits with shells, and was compelled 
to break off the engagement. The German naval forces sustained no 
damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


1TALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported “limited local operations to our 
advantage. Prisoners captured’’. Semi-official reports stated that near 
the coast the enemy had now been driven from fortified positions to 
the north and north-west of Himara, after attacks pushed home at the 
point of the bayonet. The R.A.F. reported another attack on Valona, 
where a large bomb fell about 50 yards from a large ship, but bad 
weather prevented observation of other results. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported local actions, and the dispersal of 
enemy forces by artillery fire. The Air Force scored hits on important 
supply bases in the Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that in the Bardia area the artillery had again 
been active, with comparatively little response from the garrison. 
South-east of Kassala and east of Gallabat patrols had been successfully 
harassing the enemy. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Tobruk on the night of Dec. 26-27 
causing fires, and the maintenance of offensive patrols. An engagement 
with a large formation of enemy bombers escorted by fighters resulted in 
2 aircraft being shot down, another probably destroyed, and 4 more 
damaged. No British aircraft were lost. Sollum was raided, but only 
slight damage done. It was learnt in Cairo that the Italians had with- 
drawn from Sidi Aziz, a camp and aerodrome south-west of Bardia, 
leaving 4 guns in British hands. 

The Italian communiqué reported increased artillery and patrol 
activity on the Bardia front, and stated that torpedo-carrying aircraft 
had hit an enemy destroyer and a monitor. One fighter aircraft was 
missing. In East Africa a fighter formation machine-gunned enemy 
transport and set some of the lorries on fire. Four enemy aircraft 
which intervened were shot down. 


December 30 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night the enemy dropped 
a large number of bombs on the City of London in a deliberate attempt 
to set fire to it. Severe damage was done to many buildings, including 
Guildhall, Trinity House, and several churches. St. Paul’s was en- 
dangered, but the neighbouring fires were extinguished in time. There 
was nowhere any attempt to single out targets of military importance. 
Commercial buildings were also damaged in other parts of London. 
Casualties were few. 
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The operations against Germany were seriously restricted by very 
bad weather, but military targets in the Frankfurt area were attacked; 
also several invasion ports and aerodromes in occupied territory. 














































Two aircraft failed to return. AT 

The German communiqué reported an attack on port installations at ; 
Plymouth during the night, causing fires and explosions. During the re] 
previous day a number of military objectives on the east coast were fev 
bombed, and also direct hits scored on an important factory at Crewe. So! 
In the night enemy ’planes dropped bombs on open fields, and in the sea in 
when flying over German-occupied territory. pe 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


alr 
ITALO-GREEK WAR dr 
An official spokesman in Athens stated that a heavy defeat had been of 
inflicted on Bersaglieri troops attempting to drive along the road from th 
Berat towards Klisura with the aid of tanks. Mopping up operations at 
continued between Klisura and Himara, north of which 3 more villages 
had been taken. The Greeks were reported to be only about 16 miles 
south-east of Berat. IT 
The R.A.F. reported 2 raids on Valona the previous day, bombs being 
seen to explode among transport and troops near the jetty, and a large - 
fire started. Hits were also scored on the road leading to the northern e 
jetty and on buildings, and 2 cargo boats, a merchant ship, and a a 
cruiser were machine-gunned. One aircraft failed to return, but the Ir 
crew were seen to bale out. de 
The Italian communiqué stated the naval units were undisturbed when 
they made a prolonged attack on “the fortification of the Greek- d: 
Albanian coast, with visible destructive effect’’. P 
sl 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY al 
The R.A.F. reported that Naples had been raided during the night, 
and bombs seen to fall on the Customs buildings and jetties, starting le 
a fire. All the aircraft returned safely. Leaflets were also dropped on = 
the city with the text of Mr. Churchill’s address to the Italian people. - 
b 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that enemy artillery in Bardia was slightly more d 
active the previous day in reply to the British harassing fire. The 
troops sustained no damage, and no interruption to preparations, 
which were proceeding smoothly. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on the aerodromes at Tmimi, Derna, and 
Gazala the previous day, in which fires were started at the first, and 
bombs straddled the targets at the other places. In East Africa a 
motor transport workshop at Dessie was bombed. ; 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of enemy detachments 
which tried to approach the positions around Bardia, and the destruc- 
tion and damaging of numerous enemy mechanized units by air 
bombing and machine-gunning. In the Jarabub zone an enemy attack 
was repulsed. 
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December 31 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

\IR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was nothing to 
report, and, in the evening, that enemy activity had been limited to a 
few isolated attacks by single aircraft at places in Kent and Sussex. 
Some houses were damaged and a few people injured. A passenger train 
in Kent was machine-gunned during the afternoon, but only one 
person was injured. 

No raids were made on enemy territory, owing to bad weather. 

The German communiqué stated that on the night of Dec. 29, as 
already reported, strong bomber formations attacked London and 
dropped many bombs of all calibres on military targets in the centre 
of the city. Fires were caused in a widespread conflagration. During 
the previous day aerodromes in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire were 
attacked and several planes on the ground destroyed at Mildenhall. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced the capture of about 1,000 
prisoners, including an entire battalion, and of heights over 4,500 feet, 
as well as three villages, north of Himara. Farther east the Italians 
were reported to be withdrawing on either side of the Aoos river. 
In the Tepelini and Klisura areas Italian counter-attacks were 
defeated. Corfu was raided again, but no casualties were reported. 

The R.A.F. reported the destruction of 2 enemy aircraft the previous 
day during patrols over the Leucas-Preveza area and near Akra 
Poseidon. Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that a British war- 
ship had that morning sunk 4 Italian supply vessels, carrying guns 
and lorries to Albania. 

The Italian communiqué reported “‘fighting, for the most part of a 
local character. The enemy suffered notable losses and left arms 
and prisoners in our hands. Naval units carried out an intensive 
bombardment of enemy supply centres on the Greco-Albanian coast. 
Enemy ports and military objectives at Salonika and Preveza were 
bombed with maximum results’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the garrison of Bardia, harassed by 
artillery fire, continued passively to await events. On the Sudan and 
Kenya frontiers patrols had again been active. The R.A.F. announced 
that the number of Italian aircraft shot down in the action reported 
on Dec. 29 was 4, andnot 2. On the night of Dec. 29, 30 heavy bombers 
attacked Gazala and Tobruk aerodromes, starting several fires at the 
former, followed by large explosions. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery and aircraft activity, 
stating that fighters had forced groups of enemy tanks and armoured 
cars to retire by bombing and machine-gunning them when they tried 
to approach the Italian positions. On the night of Dec. 29 bombs were 
dropped on the Italian camps in Libya without causing damage or loss. 
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An air base in East Africa was also bombed, and a machine set on fire, 
but 2 of the raiders were shot down. 


January 1, 1941 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced that there was nothing to report in the 
morning, and that during the day only one enemy aircraft was seen 
and was chased over an East Anglian town. No bombs were dropped. 

In operations against Germany the previous day a small bomber 
force attacked a factory at Cologne, the aerodrome at Haamstede, and 
a bridge at Emmerich, scoring direct hits on the targets in each case. 
The oil stores at Rotterdam and the docks at Ijmuiden were also 
attacked in daylight, and at Flushing an anti-aircraft ship was hit, 
and left down by the stern and listing. Two aircraft failed to return. 
There were no night operations. 

The German communiqué stated that several direct hits were scored 
on‘an Essex arms factory the previous day from a height of only 300 
feet. In London, also, military targets were bombed. Further attacks 
were made on a railway station and a port in south-east England, 
where considerable damage was done to plant of military importance. 
Four enemy aircraft attempted to penetrate the West German indus- 
trial areas; 2 were brought down near the coast and the others forced 
to turn back. The German Air Force did not go into action during 
New Year’s Eve, and the enemy also refrained from offensive activities. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


Semi-official reports reaching Athens stated that part of the Klisura- 
Valona road was now within range of Greek gun fire, and that north of 
Tepelini the Greeks had forced the Italians from important positions. 
In the north, near Lake Ochrida, 150 Italians were reported to have 
surrendered owing to the extreme cold. 

The R.A.F. raided Valona for the 23rd time, all the bombs falling 
in the target area. 

The Italian communiqué stated that clashes between advanced posts 
were reported in several sectors. The Air Force bombed and machine- 
gunned troop concentrations and supply columns, setting various 
lorries on fire. The enemy attempted to raid Valona the previous day, 
but anti-aircraft defences and fighter ’planes intervened and shot down 
3 Blenheims, while another machine was destroyed by artillery. 
All the Italian aircraft returned. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. reported raids on Naples, Taranto, Palermo, and Cotrone 
on the night of Dec. 30. At Taranto 11 bombs were seen to burst 
around naval units, and when attacking Naples the raiders also dropped 
bombs on Torre Annunziata, 12 miles farther south. At Cotrone a 
chemical factory was attacked. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported artillery activity in the Bardia area and patrol 
and artillery activity on the Sudan and Kenya frontiers. The R.A.F. 
announced that enemy troops and motor transport which were con- 
centrating military stores in and to the west of Bardia were heavily 
bombed the previous day. Several separate raids were made. 

In East Africa dive attacks were made on the camp and a landing 
ground near Gubba, and fires started. At Assab stores and warehouses 
were bombed and motor transport machine-gunned and set on fire. 
Danghila camp was also raided and numerous fires started. 

Semi-official reports stated that for 2 days British patrols had been 
operating over 70 miles inside Libya, and had been on the coast road to 
Tobruk since Dec. 24. One armoured car patrol spent Dec. 25 in an 
Italian aerodrome due south of Tobruk (El Adem) and a number of 
Italians had been captured among the ravines on the coast west of 
Bardia. 

South African aircraft bombed the Bardera aerodrome in Somaliland, 
destroying one machine and damaging 2 others. 

The Italian communiqué reported activity of the artillery, which 
effectively shelled mechanized columns. An attack against an advanced 
post on the Bardia front was repulsed, and in the Jarabub zone an 
enemy contingent supported by armoured cars was put to flight, 
The Air Force repeatedly attacked concentrations of motorized units. 
inflicting notable losses. 


January 2 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft 
were over widely separated districts of England and Wales during the 
night. Few bombs were dropped, but in the north-west and in the 
London area some houses were damaged and a few people were killed. 
An evening bulletin stated that there had been a little enemy activity 
in some coastal districts, and bombs were dropped in a Kent town, but 
they caused little damage and only a few minor casualties. Early in the 
morning a small number of people were killed when a single aircraft 
raided a town in the west of England. 

The Ministry also announced the success of a prolonged attack on 
Bremen during the night, in which 20,000 incendiary and many heavy 
bombs were seen to fall on the naval ship-building yards, the Deutsche 
Vacuum Oil Works, the Focke-Wulf air-frame factory, dock ware- 
houses, railways, and the Gebriider Nielson rice and starch mills. 
Enormous fires were caused, and several violent explosions seen in the 
aircraft factory. Other aircraft attacked Flushing, Ostend, and Brest. 
All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that during the night numerous 
military objectives in the Midlands and south-east England had been 
successfully attacked. British planes dropped bombs on factories at 
three places in North-West Germany, causing some damage. Five 
people were killed and several injured. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported local operations on a reduced scale. 
Prisoners were taken, with two guns and other material. The forces 
were operating successfully along the entire front. The official spokes- 
man in Athens stated that the advance towards Valona continued, 
and the enemy resistance north of Himara had been completely broken; 
also that in the Klisura area some strong fortifications had been 
captured, with much material, including some tanks. 

The Italian communiqué stated that there were only local operations, 
but, in spite of bad weather, aircraft had successfully bombed Greek 
defences. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the garrison of Bardia showed no sign 
of activity and was allowing the British preparations to continue with- 
out any interference. Captured guns counted over the battlefield of Sidi 
Barrani and during the advance into Libya afterwards totalled 329, 
including 20 heavy and 48 light anti-aircraft guns. 

The R.A.F. announced that Tmimi and Gazala aerodromes had been 
raided on the night of Dec. 31 and on Jan. 1 during the day. At the 
latter three aircraft were destroyed and others damaged, and at 
Tmimi fires were started. Bardia and Derna were bombed on the night 
of Jan. 1, all the bombs falling on the objective area. 

In East Africa Rhodesian aircraft destroyed buildings near Sabderat, 
and at Keru, north-east of Kassala, dive-bombed enemy positions and 
destroyed motor transport. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported artillery and patrol activity in the 
Bardia sector, and stated that war material, ammunition, and lorries 
had been gathered on the field of action at Jarabub. Enemy raids on 
aerodromes in Cyrenaica caused slight damage but no victims. The 
raiders were effectively opposed by fighter ’planes and A.A. guns, and 
one was brought down. Battle chaser formations bombed and machine- 
gunned enemy mechanized elements. 


January 3 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been a 
little enemy activity during the day in some coastal districts, but the 
only report of bombing was from a town in Kent, where the damage 
was slight and there were no casualties. The News Service reported 
that the main enemy attack the previous night was in Cardiff, where 
large numbers of incendiary bombs were dropped, setting fire to many 
old buildings and to houses. Many families were rendered homeless, 
and were temporarily accommodated in schools. Several churches, a 
hospital, and 2 cinemas were damaged, and the casualty list was heavy, 
though not so large as was at first feared. The fires were effectively 
dealt with and were soon got under control. 

The Ministry also announced that the naval base and railway at 
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Bremen had again been attacked and many more large fires started. 
Bombs fell directly on buildings of the ““Deschimag”’ shipyards, on the 
Atlas shipbuilding works, and on a large factory near the railway junc- 
tion and other buildings west of the station. Other bombers attacked 
oil targets at Emden and Amsterdam. One aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that during the night bombs of all 
sizes were dropped on the harbour and town of Cardiff as a reprisal for 
the English attack on Bremen. During the day the Air Force carried 
out attacks on the English east coast. In two places in North Germany 
aircraft dropped bombs, once more on a hospital and several houses, 
most of them in purely residential districts. Fires caused in one or two 
warehouses and factories were promptly extinguished by factory 
organizations without any damage worth mentioning to economic or 
military targets. Eight people were killed and 20 injured. Two raiders 
were shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports stated that west of Tepelini the Greeks had 
crossed the Bence River, capturing 12 guns, 20 machine guns, and 
500 prisoners. In the northern sector they occupied Dobrenje village, 
only some 18 miles south-east of Berat. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Elbasan the previous day, starting 
large fires in the centre of the town and also bombing military buildings 
on the north bank of the river. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of attacks of a local 
character and ‘‘a bold raid by Italian troops, which put enemy ele- 
ments to flight and captured prisoners’. An enemy raid on Elbasan 
caused some losses among the civilian population. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that the submarine Thunderbolt (formerly 
Thetis) had sunk an Italian submarine proceeding under escort to a 
base in enemy-occupied territory. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo announced that just after dawn Australian forces, 
supported by tanks, penetrated a sector of the defences of Bardia. 
Operations were continuing. The R.A.F. reported two heavy raids on 
shipping in Tripoli harbour on the night of Jan. 1, when bombs strad- 
dled the south-east mole and 5 cruisers alongside and started several 
fires near the seaplane hangars. A Customs jetty and a ship were also 
hit, causing fresh fires which spread to the hangars. In the second 
raid 2 motor vessels were hit and 5 more fires and 3 explosions were 
caused. Bardia was subjected throughout the previous day and the 
night to one of the heaviest air attacks ever carried out in the Middle 
East. Large fires were started and extensive damage was confirmed by 
photographs afterwards. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their artillery shelled mecha- 
nized and naval units, and bomber aircraft repeatedly attacked the 
advance enemy bases and ships near the coast, hitting a British cruiser. 
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January 4 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night an enemy bomber 
was shot down and that 2 were destroyed the previous day. One 
fighter failed to return. A prolonged attack was made on a west of 
England town in the night and considerable damage was done and fires 
started, but all of them were brought under control. A number of 
people were killed, but the total casualties were not believed to be very 
high. Bombs were dropped on a Kent coast town during the day, 
causing some damage and casualties, a few of them fatal. A small num- 
ber of fire bombs were dropped over an east coast town, but there 
were no casualties, and the damage was small. Bombs were also dropped 
in other parts of the country, but no casualties had been reported except 
in one point in the London area, where a few people were killed and 
others injured. 

The operations against Germany were mainly directed against Bre- 
men, where the docks, shipyards, and factories were heavily bombed 
for the 3rd successive night. A great number of new fires were started, 
and many of those caused two nights earlier were found to be still 
burning. One of the largest factories was left blazing from end to end, 
and many explosions were seen. 

The German communiqué reported successful reconnaissance flights 
the previous day and the bombing of an aerodrome in south-east Eng- 
land. Strong formations bombed Bristol in the night, starting large 
fires and causing explosions. Attacks were also made on important 
objectives in the south of England. Enemy aircraft attacked 4 loca- 
lities in Northern Germany, dropping mostly incendiaries, and choosing 
residential quarters as their targets. Fires were caused, but damage to 
military and industrial objectives was not notable. Two aircraft were 
shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only restricted activity of patrols 
and artillery the previous day. Reports from the Yugoslav frontier 
stated that about 35,000 Italians had crossed into Yugoslavia and given 
themselves up, owing to the cold and hardships on the northern front. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol and artillery activity on 
both sides, and stated that the Air Force was attacking military 
installations and troop concentrations. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that by the previous evening the troops had 
penetrated the centre defences of Bardia to a depth of 2 miles on a 
frontage of 9 miles. The attack was carried out with a great dash by 
Australians, whose casualties had been comparatively light. A later 
communiqué stated that operations were proceeding satisfactorily, and 
over 8,000 prisoners had been taken. Semi-official reports stated that 
the Australians, sheltering behind tanks, charged in between the main 
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defence posts of the perimeter defences in the south-west corner of 
Bardia. 

The R.A.F. announced that bombers attacked Bardia throughout 
the night of Jan. 2 and the next day in support of the Army. Raids 
were also made on Tobruk, El Gazala, and Martuba, and 8 aircraft on 
the ground destroyed. A seaplane and 3 S79s were shot down. One 
British bomber failed to return. 

Naval forces shelled Bardia and the plateau north-west of it during 
the morning, firing at least 300 tons of shells, and also silenced shore 
batteries which attempted to reply. The warships suffered no damage 
whatever. It was also learnt that a British destroyer had penetrated 
into Bardia harbour early in the day, and had sunk an Italian vessel 
and captured another in which 9 British soldiers were imprisoned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the big battle begun on Dec. 9 
had flared up again, and on the Bardia front the enemy attacked by 
land, sea, and air. The troops, commanded by General Berganzoli, 
were resisting with the utmost violence, and had inflicted notable 
losses on the enemy. The Air Force bombed and machine-gunned 
enemy bases and naval and mechanized units. The battle was now in 
full swing. 

In East Africa artillery actions were carried out on the Sudan frontier 
with visible results, and an attempt by the enemy to rush an advanced 
post was crushed. 


January 5 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft began a series of 
raids the previous evening which lasted most of the night. The main 
attack was on a west of England town, where fires were started, some 
damage was done, and a number of people were killed. Bombs were 
also dropped in places in South Wales, but neither the damage nor 
casualties was extensive. From other areas little damage was reported. 
An evening bulletin stated that a single aircraft had dropped bombs at 
a few places in East Anglia during the day, doing some damage at 2 
places and injuring a few people. It also machine-gunned a street, but 
there were no casualties. 

The operations against Germany were directed mainly against Brest, 
where 3 direct hits were scored on a destroyer and an enemy fighter was 
destroyed in an evening raid. A second attack during the night resulted 
in bombs bursting on the water front. Hamburg was also bombed. 
Coastal Command aircraft scored several direct hits on 2 German supply 
ships on the Norwegian coast at Lister and Obrestad. From all the 
operations one aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the starting of fierce fires at Rams- 
gate on Jan. 3, and stated that during the night bomber formations 
attacked the industrial and port installations of Avonmouth with great 
success. In addition, Bristol, Portishead, Newport (Isle of Wight) and 
Bournemouth were bombed. The Air Force only carried out armed 
reconnaissance on Jan. 4, and confirmed the good results of the attack 
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on Cardiff two nights previously. Only weak enemy formations flew 
over Germany in the night, dropping a few bombs but causing only 
insignificant damage, and none to objectives of military or economic 
importance. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Kennymore and the 
drifter Harvest Gleaner. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of 204 officers and men 
on the Klisura sector, with automatic rifles and other material. Italian 
reinforcements which had reached fortified positions between Klisura 
and Tepelini enabled the enemy to launch counter-attacks, but 6 of 
these were repulsed by the Greeks, who made some progress in securing 
heights of strategic importance. 

The R.A.F. announced that Elbasan had been raided the previous 
day and direct hits scored on road junctions and military objectives in 
the town. 

The Greek Ministry of Marine announced that the submarine Kat- 
sonis had shelled and blown up an Italian munitions-carrying tanker off 
the northern Albanian coast on Dec. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that before nightfall the previous day the 
Italians occupying the whole of the northern sector of the Bardia 
defences had surrendered, and British patrols had penetrated into the 
town. Enemy resistance was confined to an area in the south-east 
zone of the defences. Prisoners taken exceeded 15,000. A later com- 
muniqué announced that all resistance at Bardia ceased at 13.30 hours 
that day, and that General Antonelli, another corps commander, and 
4 senior generals were in British hands. Prisoners counted so far num- 
bered over 25,000, and among the material captured were 45 light and 
5 medium tanks. Over 5,000 of the prisoners surrendered on the capture 
of the town, in addition to some 10,000 taken the previous day. The 
British losses were small, and semi-official reports placed them at less 
than 500, included wounded. 

The R.A.F. reported continuous bombing raids throughout the night 
of Jan. 3 and the day following on enemy aerodromes and on military 
objectives at Bardia, where violent explosions were caused, and at 
Bomba where the jetty and harbour were hit. Fighter patrols destroyed 
4 C.R.42s. A reconnaissance flight over Tripoli on Jan. 1 had shown 


that in the raid the previous night a 10,000 ton motor ship had been | 


sunk. One aircraft failed to return from all the operations. 
A naval communiqué reported a heavy bombardment of Bardia on 


Jan. 3, in which no damage was sustained except by the gunboat Apis, | 


in which a near miss caused a few casualties. 

It was announced that French units had taken a very active part 
in the operations, cutting the road from Bardia to Tobruk. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the battle continued the previous 
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day with increasing violence. ihe Air Force had taken part, had 
damaged and destroyed a number of armoured cars, and had bombed 
and machine-gunned troops and attacked naval units. In spite of the 
heroic conduct of the land and air forces some defence forts had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. British raids on aerodromes caused some 
casualties and slight damage. In air fighting 8 enemy aircraft had been 
destroyed, and 3 Italian ’planes were missing. 


January 6 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy raids were 
made on London during the night, but not on a heavy scale. Fires were 
started at several points but were so promptly dealt with that none 
became serious. Many buildings were damaged and casualties caused, 
some of them fatal, but the total number was not believed to be large. 
An evening bulletin reported that single aircraft had flown over south- 
east and eastern England on several occasions during the day, and 
bombs had been dropped in the London area, at one place in Kent, and 
at some in the eastern counties. Some damage was done and a few 
people were killed. One raider machine-gunned a train near an East 
Anglian station, but no one was hurt. 

The operations against Germany included an attack on Brest the 
previous afternoon, in which many hits were scored on the docks and 
an enemy fighter was shot down. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported a number of successful single 
attacks on military objectives in the south of England and on shipping 
off the coast. London was again bombed during the day, as well as 
factories and an aerodrome in the south of England, and in the night 
smaller bomber formations again attacked London. Enemy ‘planes did 
not appear over German territory during the night, and some which 
tried to penetrate into occupied territory were driven off by A.A. fire, 
and 2 of them destroyed. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported limited local actions and the capture 
of 200 prisoners, with much material. Semi-official reports stated that 
the Greeks on the coastal sector had pushed back Blackshirt units on 
the Valona road, and north of Klisura had taken more heights of 
strategic importance. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that ‘‘advanced elements of our forces are now 
approaching the Tobruk area’’. Prisoners counted numbered over 
30,000, with quantities of tanks, guns, equipment, and stores. 

The R.A.F. reported several air combats the previous day, in which 
11 enemy aircraft were destroyed and a number of others seriously 
damaged. Numerous raids were made on Tobruk, where a very large 
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fire was started and hits scored on aerodromes, barracks, and the 
defences of the town. In East Africa Massawa was bombed and hits 
scored on the naval base. All the aircraft returned safely. A later 
bulletin reported a heavy raid on Tripoli on the night of Jan. 4-5, 
where the power station, Customs buildings, 5 wharves, and oil 
stores were hit, as well as naval and other shipping in the harbour. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the continuation of the fierce 
battle throughout the previous day, in which “‘some more strongholds 
have fallen into the hands of the enemy after a very strong resistance by 
our troops, who inflicted important losses on the enemy’. Enemy ‘planes 
bombed Italian bases without causing any damage. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Dec. 29.—Following representations by the Italian Ambassador the 
Foreign Minister asked the Mayor of Buenos Ayres to prohibit the 
exhibition of the film “‘The Great Dictator’. 


AUSTRALIA 


Dec. 27.—The Prime Minister announced that an enemy raider, dis- 
guised as a Japanese vessel, and with a Japanese name, had that 
morning shelled the island of Nauru, in the Pacific (north-east of the 
Solomon Islands). The island was entirely undefended under the terms 
of the League Mandate (class C) whereby it was jointly administered by 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand, and this was well 
known to the enemy. 

Dec. 28.—The Minister of the Navy announced that the raider 
attacking Nauru had been named Nanyo or Manyo Maru, and that, 
after signalling that she was going to shell the phosphate loading jetties, 
she hoisted the German flag. Besides wrecking the jetties the shells set 
the oil storage tanks on fire. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Minister of the Navy announced that units of the 
Navy had just rescued and brought into an Australian port 496 persons, 
including 10 women and 7 children, from the island of Emirau, in the 
Bismarck Archipelago, where they had been landed on Dec. 21 by 
German commerce raiders. They were the survivors of British, French, 
and Norwegian ships. 

Mr. Hughes confirmed that there was no doubt whatever that the 
German ship which shelled Nauru flew the Japanese flag and bore a 
Japanese name. 

Jan. 4.—Mr. Spender’s broadcast from Cairo. (See Egypt.) 





BELGIUM 
Jan. 6, 1941.—The Minister of the Colonies in Nairobi. (See Kenya.) 


BULGARIA 


Dec. 26.—The Parliamentary Committee for Foreign Affairs rejected 
unanimously a proposal of the former Prime Minister and Fascist 
leader, Prof. Asankoff, to the effect that Bulgaria should join the Axis 
Powers by signing the Three-Power Pact. It passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the desire of Parliament for the country ‘‘to remain absolutely 
neutral, and to continue to develop friendly relations with all Powers’. 

Dec. 29.—The Foreign Minister, closing a debate in Parliament on 
foreign affairs, said: “There are no reasons which would impose any 
changes in Bulgaria’s foreign policy, and the Government are deter- 
mined not to change it in the future.”’ 

Bulgarians should look neither to left nor to right, and should not be 
influenced by any “‘street psychology’. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Prime Minister left for Vienna, after broadcasting 
a statement in which he said “every nation must shape her own 
destiny .. . it depends largely on us what 1941 brings’. 

Jan. 3.—Rumours of landing of Russian troops at Varna. (See 
Rumania.) 
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Jan. 5.—The German Legation began the issue of a paper entitled 
Bulgaria of To-morrow, in which requests were made to the country “‘to 
give definite proof that she embraces sincerely the great ideals of 
Hitler’s new order’. 

The Bulgarian papers published messages sent them by the German 
Legation declaring that ‘‘the new factor in the war in the Eastern 
Mediterranean—the German Air Force in Italy—is a clear warning to 
all those political elements which are still under plutocratic influence”. 


CHILE 


Dec. 28.—The British Trade Mission arrived in Santiago, and the 
Government declared that all the members were their official guests. 


CHINA 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Dec. 30.—A Japanese civilian pointed a revolver at an American 
marine in a Peking cabaret and was thereupon disarmed by the latter's 
comrades. Japanese police surrounded the place and arrested the whole 
American party. During their detention 4 Marines were beaten and 
2 of them forced to sign a confession of guilt. The commandant of the 
Marine Guards made repeated applications for their release. 

Dec. 31.—Chiang Kai-shek broadcast a message to the nation in 
which he said: ‘‘1941 will be the final and decisive year in which China 
will fulfil her destiny in her struggle against Japanese aggression.” 

The arrested U.S. Marines were released after 17 hours under custody. 

Jan. 2, 1941.—-Demand for apology for arrest of U.S. Marines. (See 
U.S.A.) 

A barter agreement with Russia was signed in Chungking providing 
for the exchange of wool for Soviet machinery and military 
supplies. 

Jan. 4.—The Japanese in Peking refused to accept the American 
protest and announced that the negotiations had ended in failure. 
“The Japanese side’, they declared, ‘‘will maintain its stand for a 
settlement irrespective of the attitude adopted by the American 
authorities.” 

The Marine Commandant told the press that relations had reached 
an impasse. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SOUTH CHINA 
Jan. 4, 1941.—The Japanese reported the carrying out of a “‘series of 
spirited air raids” on Kunming from a base leased to them in Indo- 
China. 
Jan. 6.—Kunming was again raided by the Japanese, who were 
reported to have landed troops in Bias Bay to attack Tamshui. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dec. 28.—Reports reached abroad that the Germans had ordered the 
evacuation by the Czechs of 37 towns and villages in Moravia and 29 
communes between Pardubice and Zizilice in the Elbe district, to make 
room for the Germans repatriated from Bessarabia. 

Dec. 31.—Reports from American sources gave the number of Czechs 
who had been sent to Germany to work in industry as at least 80,000. 
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DENMARK 


Dec. 28.—It was learnt that after the Nazi riots at Haderslev the 
King telegraphed his sympathy to the police who were wounded; also 
that Clausen had arrived there from Copenhagen on hearing of the 
arrests of Nazis, and had been forced to take refuge from the crowd, 
and was afterwards escorted to safety by the police. 

The press reported that the Clausen Party contained many people 
whose past was recorded in the police annals. 

About 15,000 workers were reported to be employed in Germany. 

Jan. 4, 1941.—Figures of the labour situation available showed that 
the number of unemployed at the end of November was 130,000, and 
the secretary of the National Society for the Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment estimated that it would rise to 300,000 during the winter. The 
country was reported to be receiving only 40 per cent of its normal 
supply of raw materials, and stocks were getting low. 


EGYPT 


Jan. 3, 1941.—General Wavell, broadcasting from Cairo, said: “Some 
later historian may regard the events of 1940 as typical of the faults and 
virtues of the British race at war. He will point to the lazy and careless 
optimism of the first part of the year, the failure to make the best use 
of the period of inactivity, the slowness to awake to the needs of war, 
to develop full productive energy or organize the defence of the British 
Isles. He will criticize the lack of foresight and preparation that caused 
the defeat in Norway. Then, from June onwards, he will see the real 
strength of the nation, its matchless spirit flashing like a sword from 
its sheath at the sudden challenge of imminent, deadly peril. He will 
describe the rescue at Dunkirk as the instant response of the nation to 
danger, he will note the talent for improvisation in emergency, and that 
it was not merely the three fighting Services but the common citizen 
who heard the call and shared the danger of that great feat.”’ 

He went on to say that 150 years ago there had stood between 
Napoleon and world domination two things—British sea-power and the 
spirit of the British people. Between Hitler and his beer-house dreams 
of Empire now stood the two same things. The year 1940 had shown 
that even long years of prosperity, even that terrible slogan of “‘safety 
first’ had failed to sap the hard and deep core of their national courage. 

He would not make any prophecies, but there were some reasons for 
confidence. ‘‘Make no mistake,” he concluded, “we still have a hard 
struggle ahead. We must win, we shall win.” 

Jan. 4.—The Australian Army Minister, broadcast from Cairo, 
expressed his pride in the achievements of the Australian troops, and 
said: ‘‘These men who have stormed Bardia so successfully are of the 
same stock as the gallant heroes of Dunkirk. They are of the same breed 
as the imperishable men of Calais. They are of the same people who in 
the British Isles have with such amazing courage’ and fortitude with- 
stood the awful attacks of the Huns. Let the world know that such 
people can never know defeat. 

“In this conflict, where the tide of battle is at last turning in our 
favour, it is not only a question of armaments, it is not merely a conflict 
of organized economies, it is indeed a battle which in the end will be 
resolved by the moral force of the British people throughout the world 
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who, no matter what the cost, no matter what the tribulations through 
which we must pass, will never break.”’ 

Italy, he declared, would collapse, and they would then have their 
real foe to deal with—a powerful, ruthless, and brutal foe. ‘“We must 
waste no sentiment upon him’’, he went on. ‘‘He must be crushed— 
ruthlessly, remorselessly, relentlessly. We in Australia will not be 
satisfied with a peace which merely buys for us a few years of uncertain 
security. We British won the war of 1914-18, yet lost the peace which 
followed by our stupidity. The foe . .. must be smashed so that he can 
never again visit upon the world this brutal doctrine of power.” 


EIRE 


Dec. 29.—The Department of Defence announced that soon after 
noon an unidentified aircraft was sighted over Buncrana and Lough 
Swilly coastal ports. It was fired on and flew off. Two hours later 
a military aircraft flew over Dublin, and was fired on. An interceptor 
patrol took the air to follow it, but it disappeared in thick cloud. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—It was announced that an unidentified aircraft 
dropped bombs between Drogheda and Julianstown, County Meath, 
without doing damage. 

Extension of navicert system to Eire. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 2.—It was officially stated that a series of bombs were dropped 
in various parts of the eastern counties during the early morning and 
day at Duleek, near Drogheda, at Julianstown, Rathdown Park (near 
Dublin), Knockroe, on the Curragh racecourse, and in the Ennis- 
kerry district. Three people were killed at Knockroe and 2 seriously 
injured, and at Rathdown 2 houses were demolished and several 
persons injured. An incendiary bomb picked up was identified as German. 

The Department of Defence announced in the evening that magnetic 
sea mines dropped by parachute from aircraft during the morning near 
Enniskerry would be destroyed by Army engineers. 

Jan. 3.—The Department of External Affairs announced that exami- 
nation of bomb fragments had shown that they were of German origin 
and the Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin had been instructed to make an 
energetic protest against the violation of Irish territory and loss of life 
and destruction of property resulting from the bomb explosions and 
fires; also to claim full reparation and to insist that effective steps be 
taken to avoid a recurrence of such happenings. 

About 4 a.m. an unidentified aircraft dropped bombs on Dublin, 
damaging houses and injuring people in one of the most thickly 
populated districts. 

Jan. 4.—It was stated officially that 2 magnetic mines dropped at 
Enniskerry and some bombs dropped in Co. Wexford had been identi- 
fied as German. 

Statement in Berlin regarding dropping of bombs. (See Germany.) 

Jan. 6.—Representations in Berlin by Chargé d’Affaires regarding 
the dropping of bombs. (See Germany.) 


FINLAND 


Dec. 30.—The President entrusted M. Pehkonen, of the Agrarian 
Party, with the formation of a new Government. 
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Dec. 31.—M. Pehkonen declined to accept the task of forming a 
Government. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The trade agreement with Germany was prolonged 
to the end of 1941. 

Jan. 5.—M. Rangell, the Director of the State Bank, formed a 
Government representing nearly all parties, including the Swedish- 
speaking group. The Portfolios of Foreign Affairs, the Interior, and 
Defence remained in the same hands as before the election of the new 
President. The Cabinet comprised 4 Agrarians, 4 Social Democrats, 
2 Independents, 2 Swedish group, one Conservative and one National 
Patriotic Party. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 26.—M. Déat, writing in his paper L’@uvre, complained that 
the men of Vichy were attempting, under orders from Marshal Pétain, 
to provoke the Germans into violating the Hitler-Pétain agreement. 

Admiral Darlan returned to Vichy from Paris, where he was believed 
to have discussed with the Germans the means of putting Franco- 
German collaboration into effect. 

Bordeaux was fined a million francs by the German authorities 
owing to the cutting of a military telephone line and failure to discover 
the culprit. 

The Germans were reported, by the Free French H.Q., to have 
released Generals Carles and Falvy, to “lead and organize Vichy’s 
struggle against the Free French forces in France’s colonial Empire’. 

Dec. 28.—General de Gaulle broadcast to the French people an 
address in which he said that: “If our Africa, our Syria, and our Fleet 
were fighting for France the great battle of the Mediterranean would end 
at once by a great French victory. We proclaim that if French Africa 
rises at last to make war we shall bring our part of the Empire to co- 
operate with her. . .. Wherever Frenchmen, whatever their posts, ranks, 
or opinions, will resume the struggle for France we shall be with them 
without delay and without conditions.’’ Of the stay indoors protest 
of Jan. 1, 1941, he said: “‘By this huge plebiscite of silence France will 
make known to the world that she sees her future only in freedom, her 
greatness in independence, and her salvation in victory.” 

Dec. 29.—Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast to French youth, said: 
“You are paying for mistakes which are not yours. That is a hard law 
which you must understand and accept, instead of subjecting your- 
selves to it or revolting against it. Thus the trial becomes beneficial. 
It tempers souls and bodies and prepares the future regeneration. . . . 
You will learn to prefer the joy of overcoming difficulties to that of 
easy pleasures.” 

Their individualism, of which they boasted as a privilege, was, he 
said, the root of the evils which they failed to cure. They must recon- 
struct, and the preliminary to this was the “elimination of destructive 
individualism”. They must learn to work together, obey together, play 
their games together; in a word—cultivate the team spirit. 

It was announced in Vichy that the Franco-Italian frontier had been 
closed to all travellers. 
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Dec. 30.—The Lyons radio, referring to President Roosevelt's 
speech, said it was ‘‘as important as had been expected”’, and of his 
declaration that nothing would stop American aid to Britian, said ‘‘the 
intensity of these declarations goes beyond the limits of official style, 
and is certain to arouse passionate comment all over the world”’. 

Dec. 31.—Marshal Pétain broadcast a New Year message in which he 
said that 1941 must be the year of France’s resurrection, and went on: 
‘“We shall have hunger. The war robbed us of a great part of our crops. 
The blockade deprives us of overseas food supplies which, before the 
war, amounted to more than 6 million tons a year.”’ 

He appealed to the land workers to “‘drag from the soil everything it 
has to give’, and to the industrial workers to ‘‘remember that the 
Government of the National Revolution is working to liberate their 
future from the intervention of foreign capitalism’. The stocks of raw 
materials were dwindling, and some industries were in danger of coming 
to a complete standstill. 

“France must rely on herself’’, he went on. ‘“‘We must produce and 
manufacture everything we need for a prosperous life.’’ Finally, he 
said he promised to recognize in France neither parties nor classes, and 
appealed to them to “get out of your social grooves, your ruts, your 
prejudices—to leave behind your egoism, your rancour, and your 
mistrust. I exhort all those who wish to save their land, their empire, 
and the prisoners of war to rally solidly round the Government”’. 

The German authorities in Paris announced the disbanding of the 
Legion of Ex-Combatants. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—Marshal Pétain, replying to New Year wishes of the 
Diplomatic Corps, said that France occupied too great a place in the 
Christian civilization of the West for that civilization to be able to exist 
without her. She knew that she must face trials and suffering, but she 
could have confidence in the future and “faith in a new world which 
will find a durable peace in a mutual understanding, a wise equilibrium, 
anda sense of justice, combined with respect for great historical truths and 
values. For her part, my country aspires to collaborate to the full 
extent of her means in the building of this new world’. 

Official and semi-official statements made in Vichy emphasized that 
France was determined not to take up the fight again, either against 
Germany or against England. She was out of action and would use 
neither her Colonies nor her Fleet as a weapon of war, but would devote 
all her strength to preserving her dignity and her honour, of which 
Marshal Pétain was the only judge and for which he alone was answer- 
able. 

Jan. 2.—Reports were current in Vichy that the Germans had 
indicated that they would give up their intention of occupying the 
Mediterranean ports on condition that they might take control of the 
Mount Cenis railway to Turin, crossing Savoy and entering the Alps 
at Modane. 

The resignation of M. Baudouin was reported. 

Jan. 3.—Marshal Pétain reorganized the Cabinet, appointing Ad- 
miral Darlan Minister of the Interior, with M. Peyrouton and M. 
Alibert (the Minister of Justice) subordinate to him. General Huntziger 
was appointed Minister of Defence, and M. Flandin, Minister of Econo- 
mic Affairs (as well as Foreign Minister). 
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It was stated in Vichy that ‘is new Consultative Assembly would 
include representatives of Alsace and Lorraine, on the ground that 
their annexation by Germany was not legally effective until peace had 
been signed and ratified. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Sfax and the oil 
tanker Rhéne had sunk on Dec. 19 after heavy explosions while on 
their way from Casablanca to Dakar. Sixty-four men from the S/ax 
and 10 from the Rhéne perished. 

It was learnt that considerable numbers of seamen had left French 
liners and other vessels in the Far East to join the Free French Move- 
ment. 

Jan. 4.—Marshal Pétain issued a decree providing for the consti- 
tution of Indo-China as an autonomous Customs area. 

Announcement of British Government’s readiness to treat with 
General de Gaulle and the Council of Defence of the Empire set up at 
Brazzaville. (See Great Britain.) 

Jan.6.—Admiral Leahy arrived in Vichy, and presented his credentials 
to M. Flandin. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 
Dec. 31.—The population subscribed £5,000 for the purchase of 
a Spitfire to be called ‘‘Cameroon Frangais’’. 


GERMANY 

Dec. 26.—The Stuttgart wireless bulletins included a warning to the 
French people that even if the Reynauds, Daladiers, and ‘“‘other 
boarders at Pellevoisin’’ were punished the people would not “‘thereby 
extinguish before history their debt’’; they could not escape their 
responsibility for the war. Nevertheless, they were being offered an 
opportunity to redeem their errors. If France were not to be excluded 
from the list of nations which were organizing a “‘real peace’, the French 
must associate themselves to-day with “‘the work of collaboration for 
the renovation of Europe, to which their conqueror has so generously 
invited them”’. 

Dec. 27.—The spokesman of the Foreign Office, replying to questions 
about the Pope’s broadcast, said it was inspired by Christian principles, 
whereas the war was not a Christian, but a political, war. As the Pope’s 
appeal was made to the individual conscience the Reich had no grounds 
either to quarrel with it or to discuss it. 

The Berlin Bérsen Zeitung published a warning to neutral shipping 
that the blockade of England was in full force and was being applied 
with determination. The blockade zone had been ‘‘precisely defined 
and publicly notified to everybody’’, and whoever entered it did so 
at the risk of exposing ships and crews to military operations. 

The paper alleged that a proposal had been made to the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the Neutrality Act should be revised for the purpose of 
excluding Eire from the prohibited war zone. It declared that ‘‘this 
revision would enable American war material to be conveyed to Eire 
and thence to Britain. In connection with a number of similar and 
equally crafty suggestions this report is of special significance because 
it suggests a roundabout way of involving Eire. The Irish people will 
have to decide’’. (See also Italy.) 
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Dec. 30.—The Finance Ministry Gazette announced the introduction 
of a “social levelling tax’’ on Jan. 1, and the Berlin radio stated that 
Jews would be allowed to pay it. 

The Labour Front Leader, Ley, writing in the Vdlkischer Beobachter, 
said that the workers would share in the spoils after the defeat of 
Britain, and ‘“‘one thing we National Socialists promise you—after the 
victory has been won: you will be able to realize all your socialistic 
ambitions. You will have a much better time after this war’’. He 
also declared that ‘‘the moloch of world capitalism must be struck to 
the quick in its place in Britain and in London’’. 

Dec. 31.—Hitler issued a New Year Proclamation in which he 
repeated his claims as to the achievements of National-Socialism in 
uniting and restoring the nation, and his complaint that their enemies 
had done everything they could to “hinder the restoration of the 
German people’. He went on: “For centuries some nations, with 
Britain at their head, have overrun the world with their wars, have 
collected together their millions by sheer force, and by oppressing 
nations, have gathered together their so-called wealth out of blood and 
tears. And so they established that world order consisting of haves 
and have-nots to which they themselves refer with cold mockery.” 
Despite this, they were unable to master the distress of their own 
people, and had between 10 and 12 million unemployed. This was 
“because the profit-seeking, corruption, sluggishness, and also the 
stupidity of the ruling classes of these plutocratic democracies refuse 
all methods and measures which might curtail the limitless egoism of 
the individual in favour of the life of the whole’’. 

These elements, which were leading politicians and also owners and 
shareholders in armaments industries, believed that war offered the 
greatest business deal. They wanted a long war, to get the greatest 
possible value from their investments and their capitalistic interests. 
“It is therefore understandable if one of the chief armament indus- 
trialists in England, recently deceased Mr. Chamberlain, declared from 
the very first day that the war would last at least 3 years for 
England.” 

After declaring that Germany had not made the slightest claim 
either on France or England, he said that in the fighting in the west the 
first units to give up were the British divisions. ‘“‘From the first 
moment of our attack in the West this British Army had only one 
thought—to vacate the Continent as speedily as possible and, with this 
purpose in view, to allow the Dutch, Belgians, and French to provide 
the necessary cover, just as in Norway the British regarded the 
Norwegian Army as the protective troops for their retreat.” 

At the time of the Armistice the British had long since fled, while 
the French were still fighting. They had tried to make out that they 
had a million men on the Continent, but it turned out to be 124 
divisions. 

The German Army had proved its quality, but it would be still 
better in the coming months, and under the blows of the 3 Services “‘the 
last boastings of the warmongers will collapse, thus achieving the final 
conditions for a true understanding among the peoples. The democratic 
elements interested in war... must be annihilated. ... Whatever 
may happen Germany will take with cool determination all the steps 
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necessary to reach this goal. Every Power which eats of democracy 
will die of it.” 

Of Italy he said “‘her struggle is our struggle and her hopes are our 
hopes’. 

He repeated his allegations that England had begun the air attacks 
on the civilian population, with the raid on Freiburg in May, and his 
claim that he had waited 34 months before retaliating. For 34 months 
“this criminal’ (Mr. Churchill) had been ordering German cities to be 
attacked, and assigning hospitals as special targets, and for 3 months 
“IT watched this inhuman cruelty, which, from the military point of 
view, was not more than a nuisance’’. Now, for every bomb 10 or, if 
necessary 100, would be dropped in its place. 

In Germany and Italy millions of workers realized that should the 
democracies ever be the victors they would become the victims of all 
the capitalist cruelty of which those whose only god was gold were 
capable. All three of the allied Powers knew that this war was not 
being fought for a form of State, not for some international order or 
other, but “‘solely to decide whether this earth is to be only for the 
haves and not for the have-nots’. 

In a message to the Army Hitler said: ““God Almighty will not desert 
those who, threatened by a world, are determined to help themselves 
with bold hearts. The year 1941 will bring the completion of the 
greatest victory in our history.”’ 

General von Brauchitsch and Admiral Raeder sent messages with 
assurances of victory to the Army and Navy, and Gdring told the Air 
Force: ‘“You have carried out the promise of a hundredfold reprisals. 
By the side of the Navy you are at present the mainstay of the direct 
onslaught against England....We are proud that our Fiihrer has 
allotted this task to us.” 

Goebbels broadcast a message in which he stated that England was 
“struck to the heart by the German counter-blockade and the day and 
night reprisal attacks against her nerve centres. . . reeling under the 
heavy blows of our armed forces, struggling painfully for bare existence, 
and begging all the world for help to prolong her life for a couple of 
months.”’ ‘““‘The German people’’, he said later, ‘“‘bow in deep reverence 
to the Almighty, who has so visibly given us in this year His blessing. 
He knows we are waging this war for a better world, and that we are 
fighting for the happiness of mankind.’’ He also declared that ‘“‘the 
world admires the Fiihrer. We, however, are privileged to be allowed 
to love him’’. 

The News Agency, referring to President Roosevelt’s speech, said 
the number of untruths and the lack of political objectivity charac- 
terizing his statements seemed to have increased. Two untruths 
specially stood out: first the lie about the claims of world domination 
by National-Socialism, and secondly, about the Fiihrer’s plans to 
attack the American Continent. Any threat to the South American 
countries originated in the north. 

The D.A.Z. described the speech as “an impudent falsification’”’, 
and the Bérsen Zeitung said it was on the same low level as an English 
or American newspaper article of democratic or Jewish origin. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that 
President Roosevelt’s speech was such a momentous challenge that 
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German political circles would be very surprised if a direct and com- 
prehensive reply was not made within a few days, since such an 
omission would almost constitute the Fiihrer’s capitulation on certain 
fundamentals on which there could be no compromise. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter, dealing with President Roosevelt’s 
speech, accused him of ‘“‘rampant fault-finding with the leading per- 
sonalities of the tripartite Powers, and grotesque and mendacious 
allegations about their intentions towards the United States. ... No 
useful purpose would be served by recording Mr. Roosevelt’s muddled 
thinking and illogical conclusions.... Much graver is his brazen 
falsification of the Fiihrer’s own words in the most typical low-class 
Jewish jargon style’. 

His lies were evidently intended to create a psychosis of fear among 
Americans. He provided them with an illusion of a menace to America, 
and tried to make them believe it was in their interests to become a 
partner of the British Empire and support Britain. 

The wireless bulletins stated that in his New Year’s message, General 
Smuts said: ‘“‘Britain’s blockade of German imports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials did not prove effective in 1940. This economic blockade 
ought to be replaced by a psychological blockade based on the excite- 
ment of hatred against the German people.” 

Jan. 2.—The Bulgarian Prime Minister arrived in Vienna, accom- 
panied by the German Minister in Sofia. 

Jan. 3.—Protest by Eire against dropping of bombs the previous 
day. (See Eire.) 

The issue of a new war loan was announced, with interest at 34 per 
cent as from Sept. 16, 1940. It was issued in denominations of 100 
marks and upwards, at a price of 983. 

The Berlin radio announced that: ‘British allegations to the effect 
that German ’planes have bombed Eire are nothing but an attempt to 
despoil German-Irish relations, thus concealing Britain’s own aggressive 
intentions.” 

The announcer also stated that the German attitude towards Greece 
was not hostile, and it was therefore presumed that German ’planes 
would not be used to support the Italians in Albania. 

Officials in Berlin, referring to the French Cabinet changes, said 
“an influential Government clique is attempting to sabotage Franco- 
German relations. The future policy of the Reich depends on the 
outcome of this struggle, because it may be for or against co-operation 
with the Reich. When one reads the French press and the speeches 
made in Vichy one sees that an extremely important conflict is in 
progress in France’. 

The News Agency stated of the raid on the City of London that ‘“‘an 
attack on Britain’s economic centre is of the same military importance 
as air or U-boat attacks on British convoys. Official British statements 
have attempted to stress alleged damage to buildings and monuments 
of historic value. It is regrettable, though unavoidable, if a historical 
monument suffers... .” 

Jan. 4.—Official circles in Berlin was reported to have stated that 
if and when the Irish Government made a protest against the dropping 
of bombs in Eire there would be a clear and unmistakable answer 
ready for them. 
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Jan. 6.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, in the first published comment 
on the fighting in Libya, said, ‘‘the defence system in Cyrenaica has 
suffered a severe gash. Far be it from us to belittle the fall of Bardia. 
The English may indeed say they have scored a military victory, but 
even London must realize that Cyrenaica is not the scene of war upon 
which the fate of a powerful conflict can rest’. 

Officials in Berlin stated that they had no knowledge of reports that 
Germany was “‘planning a peaceful occupation of Bulgaria’. 

The Irish Chargé d’Affaires visited the Foreign Office to make 
representations regarding the bombing of Eire. 

According to reports from Spanish sources in Berlin little importance 
was attached there to the Irish Government’s protest against the 
bombing. 


GIBRALTAR 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Governor, in a broadcast, reminded the popula- 
tion that Gibraltar was now exposed to attack, adding, “‘the fact that 
Spain is neutral will not deter Hitler, as trampling on neutrals is one of 
Hitler’s normal methods of warfare. Hitler cares little whether a 
German invasion would result in the starvation of Spain’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dec. 27.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in a broadcast 
the floating of a medium-term loan, the “Three per Cent. Savings 
Bonds, 1955-1965’’, to be opened for subscription on Jan. 2. There 
would also be a new issue, repayable in 1946-1948, of the Two-and-a- 
Half per Cent. National War Bonds. 

He also said that since November 1939 £1,269 million had been 
raised in various forms of war loans. He thanked the public for their 
determination to see that the financial front held firm, ‘“‘but’’, he said, 
“I ask for more. The needs, particularly for the best weapons for our 
men and for all that modern war demands are, I think, clear to all. 
They are imperative. We shall, I know, be only too willing to live 
according to a hard standard, and continue to give up more and more, 
so that our fighting men may go forth in the full confidence that they 
have proper and adequate equipment worthy of their deeds’’. 

Announcement of shelling of Nauru Island. (See Australia.) 

The 13th Newfoundland naval contingent arrived in the country. 

Mr. Eden received the Soviet Ambassador, with whom he was 
understood to have discussed every aspect of Anglo-Soviet relations. 

Dec. 31.—The Home Secretary announced that the Government had 
decided to apply the principle of compulsion to the task of fire watching 
for all factories, shops, and business premises throughout the country. 
Factories and businesses of all kinds would be subject to severe penalties 
for any neglect of their obligations. Mr. Morrison went on: “But do not 
wait for all that. ... Tackle the job at once. Not one single house or 
building in our towns must be left uncared for. It is dangerous. 
Every group of houses and business premises must have its fire party; 
every party must guard its own group of buildings. Each household 
must, if possible, provide at least one member, man or woman, for its 
party....’ 
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The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
Dec. 23 were 15 British ships, of 32,849 tons, and 3 neutrals, of 10,45] 
tons, a total of 43,300 tons. 

The Ministry of Shipping announced that the Government were 
proceeding to requisition all tankers not already taken over or char- 
tered. 

Mr. Eden broadcast a message to Greece during the B.B.C. Greek 
news in which he referred to his pleasure at the thought that their two 
countries were now allies, and said that ‘“‘seldom can it have happened 
in history that two so ardently patriotic peoples have been so closely 
united in friendship and respect, determination, and common purpose’’. 
He liked to think that the heroic Greek resistance and offensive under 
brilliant generalship would prove to be the turning point in the struggle. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that 
from Jan. 22 exporters in Eire would have to obtain navicerts for ship- 
ments to any neutral country in Europe, to Turkey, and to any of the 
Spanish, French, or Portuguese territories in Africa. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that during the past 
4 months at least 6 Spanish vessels had been sunk by Italian sub- 
marines. None of them was engaged in any trade which could in any 
way benefit the British cause. 

Jan. 2.—It was announced in Whitehall that a new organization 
entitled the Fire Prevention Executive was to be established at once 
to secure vigorous action by the various Government Departments and 
authorities concerned in applying measures of fire prevention in target 
areas. The new Executive, which would be presided over by the 
Postmaster-General, would have no responsibility for the civil defence 
fire fighting service, but would apportion the task of organizing fire 
watching, which would be too great a task for any one Department. 

Statement by Spanish Foreign Minister regarding occupation of 
Tangier. (See Spazn.) 

Jan. 3.—It was stated at the Admiralty that on Dec. 19 there was 
no British submarine within 500 miles of the incident of the sinking of 
the French submarine and oil tanker. 

General Wavell’s broadcast from Cairo. (See Egypt.) 

Jan. 4.—It was ‘understood that the Government had informed 
General de Gaulle that they would be happy to treat with him and with 
the Council of Defence of the Empire, set up at Brazzaville on Oct. 27. 

Jan. 6.—It was announced that the Prime Minister had set up new 
executive bodies to obtain more rapid and decisive action in 
dealing with the questions of imports, production, and post-war 
reconstruction policy. An Import Executive, presided over by Sir 
Andrew Duncan, would ‘“‘animate and regulate’”’ the whole business of 
importation in accordance with the policy of the War Cabinet; a Pro- 
duction Executive, under Mr. Bevin, would give effect to general 
policy, and its functions would include the allocation of labour, to- 
gether with the fixing of priorities when necessary. It would replace 
the Production Council. The problems of reconstruction would be 
studied by Mr. Ernest Greenwood, and when “‘the end of the war could 
be more clearly foreseen” a Ministry would be formed for that purpose. 

The members of the Import Executive were the Ministers of Supply, 
Aircraft Production, and Food, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
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the President of the Board of Trade. The Production Executive 
consisted of the Ministers of Labour, of Aircraft Production, and of 
Supply, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

It was understood that the Government had informed the Swiss 


nded 
),45] 





be Government that the evidence they had submitted regarding the 

~~ &@ identity of the aircraft which dropped bombs on Basle and Zurich was 

. not regarded as conclusive. 

Teek 

two | GREECE 

we a Dec. 31.—The Ministry of Public Security announced that civilian 

al casualties from air attacks up to Dec. 28 were 88 killed and 296 

dior wounded. ne 

nae Mr. Eden’s message to Greece. (See Great Britain.) 

- Jan. 1, 1941.—General Metaxas, in a New Year message to the 

hip. g People. said: “We begin 1941 resolved to fight to the last breath until 

re the enemy has been exterminated...in the knowledge that our 

| struggle will be long and hard, and that we shall suffer, but we are 

past determined, and we will endure all in order to bring our struggle to a 

sub. mclusion worthy of our Greece; and it is such a glorious and worthy 

dete se which I wish you, people of Greece, as the New Year 
. eg1Ns. 

hie Jan. 5.—General Metaxas gave an interview to the press in which 

/| - said their war aim was “‘to assure the integrity and independence of 

ail our country, the free development of Greece, and her moral and material 

rget strength—but never to the detriment of other peoples. . . . Greece must 

‘the fp be Strong in the Mediterranean. We want a powerful Greece with an 

once | Spiring moral force. That certainly does not mean that we can allow 


fire Our Tacial brothers to remain in foreign hands’’. 
He attributed the heroic spirit shown in the fighting against Italy 


e to ‘‘the change of Aug. 4” (1936). It was that, he said, which “created 

the possibilities of to-day”’ and instilled self-confidence, courage, faith, 
was § 2d a new sense of life into the soul of the people. Citizens and nation 
> of | Were now one in a co-operative group, instead of the anarchy of in- 
, dividualism. Aug. 4 had awakened the citizens to a pride in their 

Greek nationality. He concluded: “I behold the Greek people arising, 
sin I behold victory, and the flowering of those social classes whose younger 
vith @ Scneration, ranged in Neolaia (the Youth Organization) is rising to the 


7 surface of the social organism.”’ 
Jan. 6.—The National War Fund raised by public subscription 


in § ‘eached a total of 460 million drachmae (nearly £2 million). 

"Sir HUNGARY 

. of _Dec. 26.—The wireless bulletins announced that from the following 
ke. night the railway services would be rigorously restricted in order to 
xral | Save coal. ei - : 

i. Dec. 27.—Count Teleki resigned the Ministry of Agriculture and was 
ae succeeded by Baron Banffy. 


- Dec. 30.—Orders were issued mobilizing additional troops, and it 
uld was reported that they were designed to bring about total mobiliza- 
tion by Jan. 15. Reports were current that the number of German 
troops moving eastward through the country to Rumania now totalled 
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about 600,000. These reports were not confirmed, and were believed 
in some quarters to have had their origin in Germany. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The official News Agency issued a denial of the 
report that Hungary was mobilizing, as “‘belonging to the realm of 
fables’. 

The Mixed Hungaro-Rumanian Commission, sitting in Budapest, 
was understood to have passed a 7-point resolution, of which only one 
was favourable to Rumania, and M. Valei Pop, the chief of the Com- 
mission, accordingly resigned. 


INDIA 


Dec. 28.—It was announced that a permanent Eastern Group Supply 
Council was to be established in India to make the British countries 
east and south of Suez self-supporting in war supplies. It would be 
composed of members nominated by the Indian, Australian, New 
Zealand, and S. African Governments, with a chairman from Great 
Britain. 

Jan. 3, 1941.—The arrest was announced of Maulana Abdul Kalam 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. 


INDO-CHINA 

Dec. 29.—The Government were reported, from Chinese sources, to 
have rejected a Japanese offer of military co-operation against Thailand, 
but to have agreed to exchange information as to Chinese military 
movements. 

Statement regarding hostilities on the Thai frontier. (See Thailand.) 

Jan. 4, 1941.—Vichy decree creating Indo-China an autonomous 
Customs area. (See France.) 


ITALY 


Dec. 28.—Gayda in his paper, said that the sailing of U.S. convoys 
to Irish ports would be an open violation of American neutrality, and 
would at once cause Japan to intervene in accordance with the Three- 
Power Pact. 

The Rome Radio stated that “if the British wish to make peace with 
us, as we believe they do, they must first of all get rid of their present 
Cabinet”’. 

Ansaldo, writing in the Gazetta del Popolo, said that Bardia was in no 
sense a bastion as the British claimed. The desperate and heroic 
resistance of the troops there was explained by reasons of moral, and 
because the soldiers were irritated by the boasting of the enemy after 
the capture of Sidi Barrani. 

Dec. 30.—Gayda, in his paper, said President Roosevelt’s speech 
revealed nothing new, and went on: “The Axis Powers have been 
tolerant up to now, but there is a limit to that tolerance. American 
plans to...cede to Britain Italian and German ships anchored in 
American ports will be a violation of neutrality. . .. Roosevelt pretends 
that America is menaced by the Axis, but he knows that that is but 
an invention of British propaganda.” 

He described the President as ‘‘the man of undeclared war against 
the Axis and Japan, side by side with England’. 

The Rome radio declared that the President’s pledge of all aid to 
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Britain short of war showed the moral poverty of his speech; “he wants 
to make war without fighting, to fight without shooting—in short, to 
win the war by proxy”’. 

Dec. 31.—Telegram from President Roosevelt to the King. (See 
U.S.A.) 

Jan. 1, 1941.—A decree was published giving the Government 
complete powers to control raw materials and factory products for the 
duration of the war. The powers were vested in the Minister of Corpora- 
tions, who was authorized to take all necessary measures to regulate 
supplies in accordance with the requirements of the armed forces and 
the civilian population. 

The Giornale d'Italia published an attack on Turkey for her “hostile 
and often offensive attitude towards Germany and Italy’. She had 
become one of the most active friends of Britain, “identifying herself 
closely with every British manceuvre’’. 

Announcement of sinking of Spanish ships by Italian submarines. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Jan, 2.—The News Agency announced that ‘‘on the occasion of the 
arrival in Italy of some sections of the German Air Force the Chief of 
the Italian Air Staff, General Pricolo, has published an Order of the 
Day stating that a German air contingent will take part in the air and 
naval struggle in the Mediterranean, where the enemy is concentrating 
his forces. The contingent is to be considered as a large Italian unit. 
The common struggle will consecrate the brotherhood in arms between 
Italy and Germany”’. 

It also stated that the Italian air units which had been co-operating 
with the Germans off the coast of Flanders and France were to be 
flown back to Italy, leaving a single unit as a symbol. 

Jan. 3.—A decree was issued increasing from 10 to 20 per cent the 
tax on joint stock company dividends, exempting those of public 
utilities. The payment of dividends higher than 7 per cent was pre- 
cluded, however, except where a company had paid more for 3 preced- 
ing years in succession, in which case an average over the 3 years was 
payable. 

Jan. 4.—The Rome radio, in a broadcast in English, said ‘‘the battle 
at Bardia is taking place under conditions of extreme inferiority on 
the part of the small Italian garrison. We shall not try to prophesy 
what the result will be’. 

Jan. 5.—Ansaldo broadcast an address to the armed forces and the 
people in which he described Bardia as ‘“‘a terrible warning’ and went 
on: ‘“Woe to the heedless! We said ‘warning’, and we repeat it... . It 
is a warning to us to be earnest, to be aware of the stake for which we 
are playing, to be worthy of this historic hour in the life of Italy. ... 
Woe to all those who on this sunny winter afternoon have not given a 
single thought to what is going on in the Marmaric. Woe to all those 
in their twenties who in their usual café or their usual haunt have not 
felt a burning desire to be down there with the defenders of Bardia to 
give them a hand and hold fast with them.” 

After giving similar warnings to others who for one reason or another 
might not have reacted to the news in the way in which they should, 
Ansaldo concluded: ‘‘None of these are Italians worthy of the name. 
In their petty arrogance and egoism they delude themselves if they 
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think that they can go on living like this, remote from any discomfort, 
while others are fighting a war to which they do not even give a 
thought.” 

Jan. 6.—The Rome radio stated that the British advance in Libya 
did not alter the military situation of Italy, whose main army was 
intact. ‘“‘General Wavell”’, it declared, ‘‘is now facing the same difficulties 
which the British said we were facing in our advance. They will not be 
able to replenish their equipment in Libya owing to the Axis blockade. 
Whatever happens... the fate of the British forces in the East is 
sealed. Britain has made a great mistake. We have not yet played our 
last card. We have full confidence in the Duce. The battle ... is just 
an incident on the road to victory.” 


JAPAN 

Dec. 28.—Officials in Tokyo told the press that they had no informa- 
tion about the raider which shelled Nauru under Japanese colours, but 
if it were substantiated it would be regarded seriously by Japan. 

Dec. 29.—Imperial headquarters issued a review of the war in 
China for the 11 months ended Nov. 30. This gave the number of 
Chinese killed as 589,888; captured, 55,127; guns captured, 134; and 
machine guns, 4,488. The Chinese dead actually counted since the war 
began numbered 1,808,350, and the estimated total was about 34 
million. 

The Japanese deaths in 1940 were 13,131, and since the beginning 
of the war, 101,899. 

The statement also referred to the Nomonhan fighting, claiming that 
the Russians lost 1,389 aeroplanes, and the Japanese only 137. 

Dec. 30.—The Yomiuri Shimbun, referring to President Roosevelt’s 
speech, said his statement that he believed the Axis Powers would 
not win the war was “utterly irresponsible”, since no human being was 
able to make such a prediction. The President’s policy had been driving 
the American people closer to war. 

The Government spokesman said that it would be interesting to 
know the American domestic reaction to the President’s ‘‘refusal to 
begin a peace movement”’’. 

Nicht-Nicht published an article by the Chief of the Press Department 
of the War Office, who said that there was little hope at present that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s régime would perish, and the China problem was 
becoming ‘“‘more involved’. Behind China were the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, and other countries. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Minister of War, in a New Year message, said: 
“Our future is beset with untold difficulties, now that the China affair 
has assumed world-wide dimensions and the European situation has 
become more complicated and serious.” 

Jan. 2.—A spokesman of the Admiralty stated that “in no circum- 
stances has Japan sanctioned the use by German raiders of Japanese 
vessels’ names or Japanese flags’. 

Demand for apology for arrest of U.S. Marines in Peking on Dec. 30. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 4.—Rejection of the American protest against arrest of Marines 
in Peking. (See China. External Affairs.) 
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KENYA 
Jan. 4, 1941.—The President of a Moslem sect offered to invest 
£100,000 in the Kenya war loan, asking that no interest should be paid. 
Jan. 6.—The Belgian Minister of the Colonies and the Governor- 
General of the Congo arrived in Nairobi. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Dec. 30.—It was learnt that all wireless stations would be taken 
over by the State on Jan. 1. 

Jan. 3, 1941.—Estimates of the number of German troops in the 
country placed this as at least 1,500,000. 

Jan. 4.—An official German communiqué announced that Leyden 
and Delft Universities had been closed owing to disturbances 
and strikes by students, and that a number of students had been 
arrested “‘in the interest of public safety’. 


NORWAY 

Dec. 27.—Reports reaching Sweden stated that hunger demon- 
strations had been taking place in Oslo, and that street fighting was 
frequent between Quisling Guards and the people of the capital. One 
report stated that there were demonstrations in every district south of 
Trondheim, and that arrests made recently included those of several 
persons suspected of taking part in the printing of secret papers. 

Trade unionists in Oslo had recently issued an appeal headed “‘Away 
with Quisling and his traitors” in which organized labour was told not 
to pay any contributions to unions as long as the money was used 
for Quisling propaganda. 

Other Swedish reports stated that special quarters were being 
prepared in prisons all over the country to take hundreds of political 
prisoners, who were kept isolated from the outside world and had not 
appeared in a court and been given an opportunity to defend them- 
selves. The first ‘political’ prison, at Toensberg, was reported already 
to contain some hundreds of persons, brought there from “‘auxiliary”’ 
prisons, and completely isolated. 

Dec. 28.—The Quislingist Department of Justice appointed 7 new 
Judges to replace the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

A strict rationing of clothing was introduced, with the same system 
as in Germany. 

Jan. 4, 1941.—The State Council issued a decree declaring unlawful all 
confidences entrusted to priests, doctors, and lawyers, and providing 
for sentences of imprisonment for anyone refusing to inform the police 
of such confidences or confessions. 

Acts of sabotage were reported from several parts of the country, 
and large fires occurring in the Modum and Drammen districts were 
stated by the police to be due to incendiarism. 

Orders were understood to have been issued to school teachers to 
induce young people to join the Hirden organization, owing to the lack 
of support for it. Its leader, Orvar Saether, speaking in Oslo, was 
reported to have claimed that the Norwegians had priority claims over 
the English to be masters of the Atlantic. 

Jan. 5.—The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported that the local 
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government system had been abolished, and a decree issued appointing 
“presidents” and “councillors” as agents of the ‘“‘Quislingite’”’ ad- 
ministration. 


PALESTINE 


Dec. 29.—It was officially announced that there would be no immi- 
gration schedule for the period October, 1940, to March, 1941. During 
the period April-September, 1940, certificates were granted for the 
admission of 9,400 immigrants. Only about 1,300 of them were able to 
reach Palestine during the period, and, while validity of entry had been 
extended to March, 1941, it was clear that it was now most difficult for 
prospective immigrants to reach the country within the period when 
their absorption into the economic life of the country was anticipated. 
The Government had therefore decided that a new quota was unjusti- 
fied. 

As it was highly probable that a number of certificates already 
granted would not be used, the High Commissioner had decided that a 
limited number of replacement certificates should be granted in special 
circumstances where the admission of the holders was clearly of 
advantage to the country. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Australian Minister for the Army and the Chief 
of the General Staff arrived in Palestine to inspect the troops of the 
A.1.F. 


POLAND 


Dec. 27.—It was understood that a spokesman of the German 
Foreign Office had recently announced the adoption of a new ruling 
concerning Polish citizenship. This term had lost all its legal basis, 
and Polish citizens accordingly no longer existed. Former Polish 
citizens who could prove their German origin would be admitted to 
citizenship of the Reich, while Poles not of German race would be 
allowed to apply for the status of people who were ‘‘under German 
protection”’ (schutzbefohlene). 

The local German press reported several cases of Poles being sen- 
tenced to death for “illegal possession of arms’, 11 persons having been 
executed in one day in Poznan, Rzeszov, and Bydgoszcz. It also re- 
ported that German settlers were to receive preferential tax treatment, 
including rebates of income tax which would in many cases reduce them 
by half, and in the case of those with incomes not exceeding 3,000 
marks, a rebate of the whole tax. Industrial and real estate duties were 
also lowered for Germans. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—General Sikorski broadcast a message to the nation, 
in which he said that since the autumn the Germans had passed the 
height of their successes. Having lost the greatest air battle in history, 
having lost tens of thousands of soldiers who had been embarked for an 
invasion, they had come up against the effective resistance of the most 
powerful Empire in the world, now definitely supported by the U.S.A. 

Mussolini now found himself in a hopeless position, a burden and 
not a help to Hitler. In the Balkans the situation had completely 
changed, and this might compel Russia to revise her previous policy. 
But the peoples subjugated on the Continent were lifting their heads 
and straightening their backs, impatiently waiting the day of libera- 
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tion, which for the Germans would be the day of merited and severe 
punishment. 
The war would last a long time yet, but the dawn was already nigh. 


PORTUGAL 

Dec. 30,—Admiral Leahy arrived in Lisbon, and was visited by the 
Minister of Marine and the C.-in-C. of the Fleet. 

Dec. 31.—The Minister of Finance published the Budget figures for 
1941, showing an estimated surplus of 500,000 escudos. 


RUMANIA 

Dec. 27.—Reports from French sources reaching Turkey stated that 
acts of sabotage had recently been occurring almost daily in the oil 
fields, despite widespread arrests of Communists and deportations of 
Jews from the oil areas. 

Dec, 29.—The Railway Department announced a curtailment of the 
passenger services owing to the blocking of many lines by snow. 
The curtailment was reported to amount to the halving of the services. 

Reports of the food situation stated that a shortage was becoming 
general, and that in some districts the population were almost starved 
and frozen. Many trainloads of food and clothing were being sent to 
Germany regularly. 

The advance guard of the German forces were reported to have 
moved up to the Bulgarian frontier, where they were taking up 
positions at Giurgiu. 

Dec. 31.—German reports of General Antonescu’s New Year message 
to the people stated that he said he understood the sufferings and needs 
of the peasants, the workers, the rich, the intellectual classes, and the 
Army, and begged the nation to understand that he was doing every- 
thing possible to strengthen the dynasty and consolidate the position of 
the country. 

Rumania’s alliance with “the three greatest and mightiest States 
in the world’”’ would be worthy of the country and would give it 
peace. It would also assure the nation of development towards an 
honourable future. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The resignation was reported of 9 senior Army 
officers, in consequence of their loyalty to the former régime, and 
General Marinescu was believed to have been asked to resign by the 
military authorities. Reports were also current of the discovery of 
a Communist organization and of many arrests in consequence. 

German reports stated that a general commissariat for the heavy 
and the armament industries had been set up by special decree, in 
order to “‘safeguard the requirements of the Army’”’. 

Report of difficulties in the Mixed Hungaro-Rumanian Commission 
and resignation of chief. (See Hungary.) 

Jan. 2.—The latest reports of the number of German troops in 
the country estimated them at 3 divisions, needed to keep order owing 
to the tension between the Iron Guard and Communists and Left-wing 
elements. 

Jan. 3.—Horia Sima was reported to have told an official Spanish 
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correspondent in Bucarest that only an Axis victory could prevent the 
triumph of Bolshevism in Europe. 

Rumours were current in Bucarest that Russian troops had landed 
at Varna, and that German troops had entered Bulgaria by way of the 
Lower Dobruja. 

Jan. 4.—It was learnt that German coins had been made legal 
tender in the country, without cover. All the Jewish schools were 
reported to have been requisitioned for German troops. 

The Minister of National Defence issued a categorical denial of the 
report of the resignation of a general and several colonels in the Army. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Dec. 29.—It was announced officially that a plot had been discovered 
against the King and his régime, with the result that 2 persons had 
been sentenced to death and others to imprisonment. The leader of 
the plot was Sherif Abdul Hamid Ibn Oan, who had been in Berlin in 
1939, and it was understood that he would have been executed had he 
not been a descendant of the prophet Mohamed through the Husseini 
family. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jan. 1, 1941.—General Smuts, in a New Year message, said that the 
year, in spite of its black beginning, ended on a cheerful note, and, so 
far as Mussolini was concerned, even on a comic note. Hitler’s position 
had definitely deteriorated; he was rapidly exhausting his own resources 
and those of his victims, and the final upshot of his victories would be 
to surround Germany with a wall of the implacable hate-of all the 
neighbouring countries; a blockade of hate, established by Germany 
herself, far worse than that of the British Fleet. The final harvest 
might well be a deep fear and a fierce hatred which might make the 
conclusion of a real peace in Europe almost impossible. 

“World opinion’, he said, ‘“‘no longer regards a German victory as 
certain or even probable. The attitude of neutrals will become stiffer. .. . 
The possible alternatives before Hitler have thus become definitely 
more limited.” If he tried his fortune in the Balkans he would be up 
against difficulties there, and in the end he would have to face in the 
Middle East a far more formidable force than General Weygand’s 
defunct eastern army. 

Italy’s fate would dog the footsteps of Hitler also. There was the 
Turkish Army to consider, and Russia could not be ignored—that 
enigma looking ardently to the exhaustion of both combatants, but 
no less ardently dreading a German victory. There remained Spain, 
but its occupation would be an unprofitable business with 20 million 
more mouths to feed from the dictator’s larder, while French North 
Africa might be aroused. 

Hitler would therefore probably try the desperate plan of winning 
the war in Great Britain itself, and his defeat in an invasion must be 
and remain the pivot of British war policy. The longer the invasion 
was delayed the stronger the defence would become. Hitler must seek 
a decision as soon as possible, and the attack might come very soon 
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in the New Year. The speeding up of war supplies for 1941 by Britain 
was thus a matter of cardinal importance. 

When the attack did come Hitler would put all the vast strength 
of his incomparable war machine into it. For him and his Nazi order 
it would be a question of life and death. But so would it also be for 
Britain, her Empire, and the whole Commonwealth, and so also for 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. “It will be Armageddon”’, 
he said, “‘from which there will issue a new birth of human liberation or 
an eclipse of the human spirit and the falling back to another Dark 
Age.” 

In conclusion, he said the consciousness of the immensity of the 
issues at stake had been rapidly growing in America, and he felt 
convinced that “in the last resort America will not, as indeed she 
cannot afford to, stand out. Under the great and inspiring leadership 
of President Roosevelt she will once more freely and of her own choice 
dedicate herself to the greatest of human causes. In the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln she will take her rightful place among the champions 
of the free world as against a slave world. . . . American intervention 
is necessary for victory and for the peace which has to be shaped here- 
after’. 

Jan. 3.—The Queen Elizabeth arrived in Cape Town. 


SPAIN 

Jan. 1,1941.—The press gave much prominence to President 
Roosevelt’s speech. 

Announcement of sinking of Spanish ships by Italian submarines. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Jan. 2.—The Foreign Minister published a statement in Haz 
explaining the action taken at Tangier, saying that one country had 
surprised them by not understanding the reasons for Spain’s attitude, 
and had “argued about the unilateral and the bilateral, as if what was 
a matter of natural right could be a matter of contract. That people 
had a chance of making a friendly gesture to Spain over Tangier’. 

What interested Spain was the end of international greed by which 
the great artifice of the internationalization of Tangier had been set 
up, ‘““which was a constant aggression against Spain’’. The war had 
brought about a difficult situation there, aggravated by Italy’s entry 
into the war. This necessitated immediate action by Spain—hence 
the occupation in June. The taking over of the administration in 
November was decided upon before he became Foreign Minister. 
The time was chosen because “‘someone who no doubt did not properly 
understand the present realities of Europe wished other forces to share 
with Spain in the defence of the city’. 

Every Spaniard, he said, would understand the reasons for their 
action, which was inspired by “‘principles of natural right’’. As there 
was a natural right of a man as an individual there was also a natural 
right of peoples who had left their mark on history, and “‘the case 
of Tangier enters fully into the orbit of our geography, our history, 
and our natural right’. As to whether Spanish foreign policy was 
inspired by this principle of ‘‘natural right”, Sefior Sufier said: “Each 
people chooses the road its nature indicates—some choose economic 
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expansion, others the theory of living space, some the sea ways of their 
existence, and others the strategic doctrine of the defence of an empire; 
others again the road of the materialistic interpretation of history. . . .” 


SWEDEN 

Dec. 28.—The Minister for Food announced further reductions in the 
food rations, declaring that his appeal for voluntary reductions in 
consumption had been disregarded. 

Dec. 31.—The Foreign Office issued a statement emphasizing that 
Sweden had delivered war material to no belligerent except Finland. 

According to Danish reports the Government had just given the 
German Government permission for German commercial aircraft to fly 
over Sweden. 

The only Stockholm paper to offer a general comment on President 
Roosevelt’s speech was the Svenska Morgenbladet, which stated that 
it was now impossible to call America’s attitude neutrality; ‘she is 
non-belligerent, but deeply engaged’’. 

The Gothenburg Handelstidningen said: ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt spoke as the 
mightiest spokesman of the democratic ideals of justice, freedom, and 
good sense. His speech was not empty talk; it was action... . Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are the two great names in contemporary 
politics. To them the hopes of untold millions are pinned.” 


SYRIA 

Jan. 2, 1941.—It was reported that General Dentz, the new High 
Commissioner, had been put under the direct orders of General 
Weygand by the Vichy Government. 

Jan. 6.—General Dentz was reported, from German sources, to 
have imposed a ban on all political meetings and demonstrations. 


THAILAND 


Dec. 29.—The High Command announced that hostilities on a large 
scale had broken out between French and Thai troops on the frontier, 
and the French had been routed. 


TURKEY 


Dec. 31.—The Angora radio described President Roosevelt’s speech 
as a turning point in the history of the war and a most valuable New 
Year’s present to the Allied cause. ‘The Turkish people’’, it said, “‘is 
attending to its duties as though it may be at war to-morrow. . . . No 
Turk will allow anyone to cast an eye on any part of Turkish soil. If 
war comes then let it come. Should the sovereignty of the Turkish 
nation be involved we shall fight.”’ 

Jan. 2, 1941.—The authorities ordered all German governesses and 
nurses to leave the country within 15 days. 

Jan. 5.—It was announced that the Minister of Defence had asked 
the Assembly to approve the extension of military service by one year 
for the men already with the colours. (A general mobilization had 
never been officially proclaimed, so the men whose term of service was 
due to expire would normally have returned to civil life.) 
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U.S.A. 


Dec. 27.—President Roosevelt sent a message to the International 
Student Service conference in which he said that the “‘struggle between 
the two ideologies of life is becoming a struggle to the death between 
power and might and the freedom of man. The outcome cannot be 
doubted if youth put their minds and hearts to the task. Victory calls 
for every bit of courage and self-sacrifice that this generation possesses’. 

The President told the press that the Administration was considering 
a proposal of the Congress of Industrial Organization to produce 500 
fighter aircraft a day by pooling the facilities of the entire motor-car 
industry. 

Press reports stated that during the first year of the war 743 aero- 
planes had been shipped to Great Britain, and that a further 136 had 
been sent in September 1940. 

German warning to the United States against ships entering the 
blockade zone. (See Germany.) 

Dec. 29.—President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Fireside Talk’’ on the War. (See 
Spectal Summary.) 

Dec. 30.—Attack on U.S. Marines in Peking by Japanese police. 
(See China. External Affairs.) 

Dec. 31.—The New York Times described the German attack on the 
City of London as a “‘torch lit in spite’’-—a last attempt before the 
year ended to destroy the heart of London after the failure of 4 months’ 
effort to destroy its spirit. 

President Roosevelt indicated to the press that the lending and 
leasing programme to Great Britain might embrace repayment in raw 
materials, such as rubber and tin. 

President Roosevelt telegraphed to the King of Italy express- 
ing his hopes that the Italian people ‘‘may be enabled to enjoy 
the blessings of a righteous peace in the coming year’. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—It was understood in New York that the Fleet was 
being held as a unit in Hawaiian waters and would not engage in the 
customary large-scale manceuvres, but its divisions would carry out 
exercises simulating battle conditions. 

Jan. 2.—It was understood that the commandant of the 
Marine Guards in Peking was demanding from the Japanese a full 
apology fer the arrest and maltreatment of the Marines on Dec. 30, 
the punishment of the p«lice responsible, and an assurance that such 
acts would not reoccur, failing which the incident would not be con- 
sidered closed. 

Jan. 3.—President Roosevelt announced that he was sending his 
friend Mr. Harry Hopkins to London as his personal representative, 
to remain there for a brief time pending the appointment of a new 
Ambassador. Mr. Hopkins would have no diplomatic status, and was 
going in order to talk with “‘old friends’, and thus the President would 
be able to maintain ‘‘personal contacts’’with the British Government. 

The President also stated that Congress would be asked to appro- 
priate $350 million for the Government ship-building programme. 

It was announced in Washington that the President, finding that 
“an extraordinary emergency exists”, had on Dec. 31 signed an 
Executive Order suspending the limitation of the working day to 8 
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hours for such Government employees as were constructing Army and 
Naval bases at sites leased from Great Britain. 

Congress received an open letter from 53 prominent citizens urging 
“prompt and effective action against the Axis, even though it might 
lead to a declaration of war against the United States by the Axis 
Powers”’. 

Jan. 4.—The new Congress met, and the Speaker was re-elected. 
He reminded the House that in the 1914-18 war ‘“‘the centre aisle did 
not divide the patriotism of our citizens. And this time we expect to 
see again practical unanimity on national defence and national 
security”. This statement was greeted with cheers by the whole House. 

Rejection by Japanese of protest against arrest of U.S. Marines 
in Peking. (See China. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 5.—The British War Relief Society announced that it had so 
far received $5 million in cash towards the $25 million at which it 
aimed, and had ordered 546 mobile kitchens and had sent to England 
equipment for 9,000 hospital beds and furnished 100 ambulances. 

Jan. 6.—President Roosevelt’s address to Congress on the state of 
the Union. (See Special Summary.) 

Mr. Hopkins left for Europe by air, via Lisbon. 


U.S.S.R. 


Jan. 1, 1941.—Pravda published a New Year’s message from Stalin, 
who said that the Soviet was now prepared for every eventuality, and 
in a state of total mobilization. 

Jan. 5.—It was announced in Moscow that the Supreme Court had 
decreed the extension of the period of service in the Air Force from 3 
to 4 years, to apply to N.C.O.s and other ranks. 

Registration began of the 1941 class, to be called up in the autumn. 

Reports of recall of other Ministers and other German inspired 
rumours. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Jan. 6.—The Tass Agency denied a report that the Minister to 
Rumania had been recalled to Moscow. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 28.—The assistant correspondent in Belgrade of the Tass 
Agency was ordered to leave the country, owing to a charge of es- 
pionage. 

Jan. 1, 1941.—The Ministry of the Interior ordered the disband- 
ment of the Federation of Independent Workers’ Trade Unions. 

Jan. 5.—Reports were current in Belgrade that the Soviet Minister 
had been called to Moscow; also that German official “spokesmen” 
in the capital had circulated reports that the Soviet Government had 
agreed to a German occupation of Bulgarian territory. 

Jan. 6.—German troops were reported, in Belgrade, to be landing 
at Durazzo, and U.S. correspondents in the capital reported that the 
movement of German troops into Italy had been suddenly accelerated; 
also that military aircraft were flying in increasing numbers from bases 
in Austria to Gorizia and Campo Formio and thence to southern Italy. 





